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Third Grade, Alexandria Avenue School, 
Los Angeles, California 


The school term might well start with a review of the work of the past semester. 














A Message to the Members of the Association 
for Childhood Education 


Jutta Wape Assot, President 








an amended constitution. The past year has been one of growth and de- 

velopment under the wise guidance of our leaders. This year opens with 
the happy augury of the merging of the National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion with the Association for Childhood Education. We welcome into our fel- 
lowship all those who have been so closely associated with us in the past al- 
though belonging to another organization. The ideals of the International 
Kindergarten Union and the National Council for Primary Education have 
been the same,—the freeing of children’s natural powers through creative edu- 
eation. The realization of this ideal will be nearer accomplishment as we 
work under one banner in the Association for Childhood Education. 


Let us pledge ourselves anew to the needs of children, recognizing that 
‘‘Childhood Education’’ cannot be limited to the boundaries of school life. 
This is a period of stress and strain for all members of society, but the burden 
rests most heavily upon the young who need the stability of family life for 
their normal development. The school has an important part to play in the 
conservation of child life. To safeguard the interests of young children, let us 
set before us the standards developed in the White House Conference on Child 
Care and Protection. Let us make the objectives of The Children’s Charter 
the objectives of the Association for Childhood Education: 


‘‘For every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand firm 
under the pressure of life. 


‘*For every child understanding and the guarding of his personality as his 
most precious right. 


‘‘For every child an education which, through the discovery and develop- 
ment of his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and through training 
and vocational guidance prepares him for a living which will yield him the 
maximum of satisfaction. 


‘For every child such teaching and training as will prepare him for suc- 
cessful parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of citizenship; and, for parents, 
supplementary training to fit them to deal wisely with the problems of par- 
enthood.”’ 


AST September we were beginning the year under a new name and with 





























Greetings to the Members of the Association 
for Childhood Education 


RuTH STREITZ 


Committee Representative in the merging of the National Council of Primary Education with the 


Association for Childhood Education, 








segments, teachers and supervisors interested in Childhood Education 
have felt the need for one great unifying force which should conserve 
their energies and interests and direct them toward even greater service. 


Wee the growing conviction that child life is not divided into little 


Leaders in the field of kindergarten and primary education have worked 
separately and jointly for years towards the realization of this goal in a single 
oryanization whose name would be indicative of their single objective. The 
name AssocIATION FoR CHILDHOOD EpucatTion is such a happy one, in that it 
implies unity of purpose, harmony in action, and satisfaction in realization. 
Recognizing the continuity of child life and the necessity for continuity in the 
program of education provided for little children there is the growing con- 
viction that organizations should likewise follow this fundamental principle. 
Let us not think of the nursery, the kindergarten, or the primary school as 
separate compartments where a child remains for a given period and passes on 
to the next, but rather let us think of each step through which he travels as a 
natural stage of growth gradually merging into the next higher level. While 
personal interest in one field may be more intense than in another, it is im- 
possible to think of one without relationship to the other. Recognizing this, 
may we continue to serve cur narrower field more capably, while widening our 
loyalties and energies in a better understanding of the whole range of child life. 


THE AssocIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTion, meeting in Cleveland last 
April, marked the high spot in the realization that individual groups were dis- 
solved, dividing lines removed, barriers worn away. All interested in the edu- 
eation of little children are now working together and have pledged their loy- 
alty and faith as well as their financial support to further the new organiza- 
tion, THe AssociaTION FoR CHILDHOOD EpucarTION. 
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The Machine Age and the Future of the 
Nursery School* 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
Dean, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City 


National Society for the Study of 

Education attributes the rapid de- 
velopment of preschool and parental edu- 
cation to five causes: the health education 
movement, the advance in mental hygiene, 
the growing interest in child study, the 
appreciation of the importance of wise 
home management and the realization of 
the necessity for cooperation between home 
and school.! In elucidation of the Gen- 
eral Considerations Underlying Preschool 
and Parental Education the Yearbook 
states : 

‘Even for those fortunate adults 
who have had a childhood in a well 
balaneed, intelligent home under the 
guidance of far-seeing parents, it is 
very difficult to carry over this train- 
ing to their children. The rapid 
change in social conditions, in hous- 
ing, in the mechanics of living, in 
customs, recreations, in social modes, 
which has taken place in the past 
twenty years makes a demand upon 
parents for a philosophy and meth- 
ods based on today. The child of 


[x Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the 


twenty years ago lived in a vastly 
different world, with different stimuli, 
different desires, and different be- 
havior.’”? 

It is the contention of this paper that if 
changes in social conditions in the past 
have forced cooperation between home and 
school resulting in the Nursery School 
and Parental Education, further changes 
in these social conditions in the future 
will greatly intensify this development. 
What we need is not a philosophy and 
method based on today so much as one de- 
signed to meet the problems of tomorrow; 
not occasional nursery schools and spo- 
radic adult education in parenthood, but 
a complete system adapted to the needs 
of all supported at public expense as a 
part of the common educational enter- 
prise. The last twenty years are nothing 
as compared to the decades that lie ahead. 

Twenty-two years ago Dr. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley of Stanford University pub- 

* A lecture given in honor of Susan E. Blow, May 
6, 1931, New York Kindergarten Association. 

1 National Society for the Study of Education, Twenty- 
eighth Yearbook, Preschool and Parental Education, 


Bloomington, Illinois, 1929, p. 20. 
2 Ibid, p. 67. 
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lished alittle monograph entitled 
‘*Changing Conceptions of Education.’’ 
He began by pointing out the primitive 
character of early American life. 

‘‘The first half century of oui na- 
tional life was a period of intense 
struggle. It was essentially a pioneer 
period. Conditions everywhere were 
rural and agricultural. Means of 
communication were few and difficult 
4 ane On all sides the life of the 
people was one of unremitting toil. 
There were forests to be cut, land to 
be cleared, swamps to be drained, and 
the wilderness to be tamed and re- 
duced to civilization. The physical 
conquest of nature carried on by the 
primitive methods of the time largely 
absorbed the energies and the earn- 
ings of the people. We of today who 
ean call to our aid the labor-saving 
devices, the inventions, the discov- 
eries, and the accumulated knowledge 
of a century, can scarcely realize the 
difficulties which confronted a pioneer 
people a century ago, or the primi- 
tive conditions of their pioneer life. 

‘‘Experience everywhere was the 
great teacher. What was demanded 
on all sides was the man who could 
meet the exacting conditions of his 
rude environment and make a living 
for himself and family. To be able to 
do was the real test, and both the 
boy and the girl were trained to ac- 
complishment. In the dozens of dif- 
ferent kinds of work on the farm or 
in the village home, the boy learned 
much that today he has little chance 
of learning. He learned to make and 
repair wagons and harness; to build 
and repair buildings; to take care of 
animals ¥ to sow and to reap; to read 
the signs of the weather; to know the 
trees, plants, and animals about his 
home and their habits; and to know 
how to act when emergencies arose 
which called for action. He was edu- 
eated in the school of experience and 
it developed in particular his judg- 





ment and his skill in doing things 
with his fingers. The girl, too, re- 
ceived an analogous training in the} 

_ daily duties about the home. 

' Tn this early period almost every- 
thing was made by hand. The fae- 
tory system had not as yet destroyed 
domestic industry, and everywhere 
the house was a workshop as well ag 
a dwelling. Most of the common ar- 
ticles now sold in stores—clothing, 
shoes, preserved food, smoked meats, 
lard, soap, candles, butter, furniture 
—were made in the homes 
The different industrial processes, 
which to children today are closed 
books, not only stood revealed to 
every youngster, but also called for 
initiation of thea youngster into the 

‘work of manufacture as soon as he 
was able to put his hand to the task.’ 

With this start Cubberley proceeds to 

discuss the forees causing the changes of 
the. nineteenth century: the discovery of 
labor-saving machines, the growth of. in- 
dustry, the development of transportation, 
the increase of population, the rush to the 
city, the influx of immigrants and the 
weakening of the influence of the church, 
eommunity and home. He observes: 
‘Parents everywhere are less strict 
than they used to be, and the attitude 
of many communities today, as ex- 
pressed in their life, their news- 
papers, and their failure to enforce 
law is really opposed to righteousness 
and good behavior. The home alto- 
gether too often is unintelligent or 
neglectful in the handling of chil- 
dren, and not infrequently it has ab- 
dicated entirely and has turned over 
to the public school the whole matter 
of the training and education of the 
young.’”* 
Cubberley then discusses the ‘‘unprece- 
dented period of industrial development 
and prosperity’’ from 1897 to 1907, noting 
the concentration of capital, the develop- 


‘ 


3QCubberley, E. P., Changing Conceptions of Educa- 
tion, Boston, 1909, p. 3. 
‘Ibid, p. 18. 
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ment of trusts, technological unemploy- 
ment, immigration, the disappearance of 
the frontiers and the consequences of city 
life. He speaks of the need of a new edu- 
cational theory ‘‘adapted to the needs of 
the future rather than the present or the 
past’’ and he notes a ‘‘new interest in 
school hygiene and the physical welfare 
of the child,’’ a new relationship of the 
**school to the world outside,’’ a ‘‘length- 
ened period of dependence and training 
of child life,’’ and a direction of the cur- 
riculum toward ‘‘social efficiency.’’ He 
predicts: 

‘‘In particular the attitude toward 
the control of the ehild is likely to 
change. Each year the child is com- 
ing to belong more and more to the 
state and less and less to the parent. 
In all that relates to proper care, 
kindness, education and advantages, 
the child belongs to the parent; but 
when neglect, abuse, and the depriva- 
tion of the child of any natural right 
takes place, the child belongs to the 
state. The right to reasonably good 
treatment, proper care, an education, 
protection from vice and protection 
from labor beyond his. strength and 
his years, the state: will soon guar- 
antee. The plea im defense that ‘the 
child is my child’ will not be ac- 
cepted much longer by society. Our 
future welfare is too thoroughly in 
the keeping of the child to permit of 
such a policy.’ 

We must remember plainly the time 
when these words were written. The World 
War as yet was five years off, national 
prohibition was ten years away, Ford 
ears did not infest the highways, ten miles 
an hour was the legal speed limit, chain 
stores, radios, movies and aeroplanes were 
in their infancy. This was the ‘‘vastly 
different world with different stimuli, dif- 
ferent desires and different behavior’’ in 
which the child of twenty years ago lived. 


Cubberley makes an interesting state-. 





5Cubberley, E. P., ‘oo Conceptions of Educa- 


tion, Boston, 1909, 


ment in one place: ‘‘The industrial and 
social revolution which we have experi- 
enced has been far-reaching in its conse- 
quences and the ‘good old times’ of our 
grandfathers are gone never to return.’ 
In 1909 ‘we might have been tempted to 
hope that most of the changes had already 
taken place; just as we today are apt to 
think the same thing. But we know that 
we are only at the beginning of a new 
era. Professor Gay of Harvard writes: 
‘‘The present situation of the 
United States (1929), remarkable as 
it appears to the inquiring stranger, 
may be regarded in future times as 
but one interesting stage in a length- 
ening series of somewhat similar epi- 
sodes characterizing the economic his- 
tory of this and other modern nations. 
The Inéstrial Revolution, of which 
this stage is a part, was not merely a 
sudden burst of industrial and com- 
mercial activity, occurring in Eng- 
land just before the threshold of the 
nineteenth century, and spreading by 
transmission or diffusion at successive 
intervals to other countries 
It was rather a new organic growth, 
utilizing new powers over nature, 
and expanding over the world with 
an uneven but continuing accelera- 
tien’ Se. The successive phases of 
its development we have only begun 
to analyze.’ 

Thus the Industrial Revolution is not a 
thing of the past. The period from 1780 
to 1830 was only a start; 1909 marked no 
turning point. The change from ‘‘that 
primitive egalitarian individualistic de- 
mocracy produced by the log cabin, free 
land and isolation,’’ begun late in the 
eighteenth century, has continuously pro- 
gressed since that time, passed 1909 with 
colors flying and in the period since the 
War has modified our society with in- 
creased and heightened results. The full 

‘Ibid, p. 20. 

7 Recent Economic Changes in the United States, Re- 

rt of Committee cn Recent Economic of the 


resident’s Conference on Unemployment, Vol. I, New 
York, 1929, p. 8 
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effects have not yet been reached, and it is 
quite possible, even probable, that changes 
will be greater in the next twenty years 
than in any similar period of time in the 
past. 

What these changes will be no one can 
predict, but there is a mass of informa- 
tion available dealing with social trends 
which may serve as straws to point which 
way the wind is blowing. The Lynds 
made a careful study of Middletown; the 
Hoover Commission published a two vol- 
ume work entitled ‘‘Recent Economic 
Changes,’’ The report now in progress on 
‘Recent Social Trends’’ will have much 
of value for prophets. 

At any rate it is safe to hazard a few 
speculations. It looks as though we were 
going to have permanent unemployment. 
Some of our workers, especially those past 
middle age, will be idle all of the time. 
All of our workers will be idle some of 
the time. We apparently shall live in a 
world of almost complete economic inter- 
dependence, with a high standard of liv- 
ing, with increased governmental control, 
with a quick tempo, with high produc- 
tivity, short hours, periodic shut-downs, 
and much leisure or idleness. 

I am afraid that the home will be vastly 
different, how different I am not prepared 
to say. The Lynds found that ::: Middle- 
town the average income of the head of 
a family was only a little more than a 
thousand dollars,.while the average fam- 
ily expenditure was only a little less than 
twice this sum. This means that in Mid- 
dletown today, due to unemployment, or 
excess of desires over income, or customs 
of employers, or new conditions of work, 
the mothers, daughters and sons are con- 
tributing to the family income. 

The kind of a home found in Middle- 
town is also illuminating to the educator. 
Twenty-five hundred out of 9,200 homes 
in Middletown are reported as follows: 

‘‘The poorer working man, coming 
home after his nine and a half hours 
on the job, walks up the frequently 
unpaved street, turns in at a bare 





yard littered with a rusty velocipede 
or worn-out automobile tires, opens a | 


sagging door and enters the living 
room of his home. From this room 
the whole house is visible—the kitchen © 
with table and floor swarming with 
flies and often strewn with bread — 
crusts, orange skins, torn papers, and 
lumps of coal and wood; the bed- 
rooms with heavy soiled quilts falling 
off the beds. The worn green shades 
hanging down at a tipsy angle admit 
only a flecked half-light upon the 
ornate calendars or enlarged colored 
portraits of the children in heavy gilt 
frames tilted out at a precarious an- 
gle just below the ceiling. The whole 
interior is musty with stale odors of 
food, clothing and tobacco. On the 
brown varnished shelf of the side- 
board the wooden-backed family hair- 
brush, with the baby’s bottle, a worn 
purse, and yesterday’s newspaper, 
may be half stuffed out of sight be- 
hind a bright blue glass cake dish. ° 
Rust spots the base-burner. A _ baby 
in wet, dirty clothes crawls about the 
hare floor among the odd pieces of 
furniture.’’® 

I suppose there are 5,000,000 homes some- 

thing like this in the United States. 

The Nursery School and Parent Educa- 
tion Movement itself claims its origin in 
part as a result of economic changes of 
the past twenty years, resulting in a 
change in the character of the family. 
Even the best families are at a loss. What 
will be the problem when all families are 
considered, and when most of the mothers 
for at least a part of their time are gain- 
fully employed? 

The school is the oakum of society. 
When a ship builder wishes to stop a 
leak, he has a caulker drive oakum into 
the seams. This substance stops or seals 
the eracks and expands or contracts to 
fit the swelling or the drying of the wood. 
So it is with the school. Society for ages 





® Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middle- 
town, New York, 1929, p. 99. 
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past got along without schools. Among 
primitive tribes children, by watching 
their parents and their elders, by imita- 
tion, were able to learn enough to enable 
them to make their way in the world. The 
family, the church or the neighborhood 
were sufficient. 

I suppose schools were certainly intro- 
duced when reading and writing became 
necessary. The boy could watch his father 
hunt or fish, the girl could follow her 
mother grinding the grain or weaving, 
and in time each would be proficient. But 
boy or girl, man or woman, by watching 
another reading or writing, week on end, 
could never catch the secret. 

The school is the oakum that fills the 
eracks in society. When a new demand 
arises, or an old institution weakens, then 
the school, consciously devised by society 
to train the young, must assume the 
burden. 

We have seen how the home, neighbor- 
hood, vocations and chureh weakened up 
to 1910 and how the school was forced to 
step in. We have seen in the Yearbook 
how during the ensuing twenty years par- 
ent education and nursery schools arose 
in response to new social demands, that 
children be given better medical care, that 
preventive psychiatric measures be taken 
early, that child nature be given more 
than mere casual treatment, that the 
home be restored, and that the school and 
home share more equally during the early 
formative years. The home because of its 
altered status in modern society now fails 
to do what it once did. The Nursery 
School is one of the efforts made by so- 
ciety to compensate for this defect; and 
parental education is one way of trying 
to rehabilitate the institution which can- 
not do its share. 

We thought that we already had ex- 
perienced great changes in 1909. Certainly 
at that time we did not remotely antici- 
pate the changes of the next twenty years 
which brought the present program of 
nursery education and parental education. 
We now live in 1931, and even a casual 





inspection of the causes of the modifica- 
tions in our society during the last gen- 
eration shows that these forces are not 
spent, that they are not dying down, but 
rather that they are increasing in power 
and intensity. If the social forces of the 
last generation compelled the school to 
assume certain former duties of the home, 
and by education of adults tried to im- 
prove the home so that it could reassume 
these duties, then the greater forces of the 
next generation will put all the more bur- 
den upon us. 

So it is safe to predict a future full of 
perplexing responsibility. The Pueblo 
child lived in a static world, where his 
education was provided by the home, the 
church, the neighborhood and the voca- 
tion. In our pioneer days the school was 
needed to care for reading, writing, arith- 
metic and the other disciplines that watch- 
ful imitation could not provide. The child 
of 1909 lived in a ‘“‘vastly different 
world,’’—a world in which the social 
changes in these old institutions forced 
the school to assume larger duties; and 
the striking developments of the last 
twenty years have extended the school 
downward to the nursery to fill the gap 
and upward into adult life to teach the 
parents. The world of 1950 will be still 
more different; the home apparently will 
be less able to perform its old time fune- 
tions; parents probably will be increas- 
ingly occupied; and the upbringing of 
children, even the very young, will become 
a matter of public concern, an obligation 
of public education. This is the reason for 
the growing importance of the Nursery 
School. This is the justification of aug- 
mented efforts toward the education of 
parents. For the rearing of little men and 
little women can never be neglected; and 
we of the school, as at all times past, must 
assume the obligation when other hands 
falter. 

Those of us who belong to the New York 
Kindergarten Association cannot rest con- 
tent with the achievements of the past, 
however spectacular they may have been. 
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The Public Agencies as yet are not doing 
their full share. Doubt and _ hesitation 
grip the minds of school board members 
and educational executives. Just as a gen- 
eration ago, a private agency had to show 
the way, so at the present time the free- 
dom from official regulations and the lib- 
erty to vary and experiment—character- 
istics of the enterprises of your association 
—put you in a key position in charting 
the course and in setting the goal. The 
time has not yet come when your labors 
ean cease. Efforts must be redoubled. 
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We who have gathered this afternoon 
to do honor to the memory of Susan E. 


Blow now understand that the educational 7 


movement long ago fostered by this great 


pioneer has reached past the function of | 
philanthropy, past the ideal of child care, — 


and has emerged as a prime and conscious 
responsibility of a democratic society try- 


ing to readjust itself to the machine age. © 


Like Susan Blow, we ourselves are also 
pioneers in this new day. May we take 
inspiration from her that we may show 
similar foresight and equal courage. 


Five Hens Go to Summer School 


NINA JACOB 


Demonstration Teacher, University Elementary 


T the beginning of Summer School 
A several children who had been in 
the kindergarten during the school 
year were transferred to the first grade. 
In the kindergarten these children had 
had a mother hen which had hatched little 
chicks. They had enjoyed her very much 
and were eager to talk about her on their 
first day in first grade. The conversa- 
tion drifted from one topic to another, as 
a free conversation will, but it always 
reverted to the main interest of the last 
kindergarten days—the hen. Suddenly, 
out of a clear sky, a child said, ‘‘Maybe 
we could have a hen in first grade that 
would lay some eggs.”’ 
*‘Oh, could we?’’ responded a chorus 
of small voices. 
‘What would you do with the eggs?’’ 
they were asked. 
‘‘Have some more little baby chicks.’’ 
‘*Eat them.’’ 
‘*Have a picnic.”’ 
‘*Take them home to our mothers.’’ 


School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


‘“Would one hen be enough for all the 
eggs you want?’’ was the next question. 

‘Oh yes,’’ said some, but there was a 
great deal of disagreement, so the question 
was dropped for the time. All were 
unanimously in favor of having a hen or 
hens, but the number was not important 
to them at this time. 

On the following day the subject of hens 
came up again as naturally as on the first 
day and real planning for them began. As 
a result of this day’s conversation, three 
decisions were made: where the hens should 
be kept, what the hens would need, what 
we should do first to get ready for them. 

The kindergarten group had kept the 
mother hen in the kindergarten room 
from the time of the setting until the 
baby chicks had grown to a fairly good 
size. The first suggestion was, therefore, 
that we might keep our hens in a corner 
of our room. Just outside our room, how- 
ever, we have a spacious court inclosed 
by a cement wall about four feet high. 
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French doors lead from the room out into 
the court, and it was not surprising that 
the next suggestion from the group should 
be that we put the hens out in the court. 
The merits of each suggestion were con- 
sidered at length and 
at last all of the 
children decided that 
the court was the 
right place because 
“hens live outside 
anyway and they can 
get grass and there is 
more room for them 
outside.’’ 

It was found from 
the combined  ex- 
periences of the 
group that hens must 
have several things in 
order to live in our 
court. First they 
must have food and 
water and these necessitated some kind 
of dishes. Then they must have a place in 
which to run during the day and a place 


in which to sleep and lay their eggs. A 


list of the needs of the hens was made 
and later printed and hung in a con- 
venient place for reference. 

In the height of their enthusiasm, 
everyone was eager to start work at once, 
so the whole group adjourned to the work- 
room. No directions had been given them, 
nor had they asked for any. Each child 
helped himself to a hammer or a saw. A 
few began to drive nails at random in 
the collection of fruit boxes to be seen, 
but the other children merely stood about, 
tools in hand, for a few seconds and then 
began to ask, ‘‘What shall I do?’’ Thus 
it became evident to the children them- 
selves that planning of a more concrete 
type was needed. The group was called 
together once more and two children were 
asked to bring any material before us 
which they considered appropriate and to 
show us how they thought it could be 
used for a hen house. They did so and 
the seated group watched, listened and 
offered advice. One plan after another 
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To care for the hens and gather the eggs was 
anticipated pleasure. 


was tried out. Each time a plan was tri 1 
something new was learned. Finally one 
child suggested that we could never made 
a hen house unless we measured to see 
how big it had to be. Taking a kn¢ 
stick, he went wut 
into the court and 
measured tae height 
of the wall surround- 
ing the court. It 
had been previously 
agreed that the hen 
house should be about 
that height because it 
would not be seen 
from the street and 
therefore the danger 
of losing the hens 
would be less. Return- 
ing from his measur- 
ing, the child showed 
the others how high 
the hen house should 
be and it was then seen that there were 
no boxes in the room large enough to be 
used as a foundation for the house. The 
only thing to do, therefore, was to tear 
some boxes apart and use the longer pieces 
of lumber to make one large box. 
The children set about the task with a 
vim and the end of the work period saw 
two or three boxes completely demolished 
and the long pieces of lumber in a pile 
on the floor of the workroom, conveniently 
placed for work the next day. 

That afternoon, after the children had 
gone home, Tom, the handy man about 
our school, came in to see about ordering 
the chicken wire for the park. He in- 
quired about the hen house and, when 
shown the pile of lumber and the par- 
tially laid out plan, asked if we could use 
a larger box. It was sent over and was 
exactly what was needed as a foundation, 
so when the children arrived the next 
morning, eager to start work on the hen 
house, there was nothing to hinder them 
from making rapid progress in its con- 
struction. Using the long pieces of lum- 
ber from the broken boxes, the sides of 
the house. were extended until they were 
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about six feet long. The foundation box 
had been about five feet long, and this 
made the hen house five fcoet by six feet 
in size, plenty large enough for a small 
flock of hens. For the remainder of the 
week, everyone in the group did what he 
could to help with the hammering, nail- 
ing and sawing on the hen house and sev- 
enteen busy little workmen, unskilled 
though they are, can put out a great deal 
of work. The roof boards were sawed and 
nailed into place on Friday of the first 
week. 

Parallel with all of this construction 
which occupied the children during the 
first week, there had been a vast amount 
of planning for the hens themselves. One 
important question to be settled was how 
many hens we should have. Some children 
thought that one hen would be enough 
and some were sure that more were 
needed. The question of what should be 
done with the eggs after they were laid 
helped in the solution of this problem. 
Various possibilities were discussed such 
as: 

**Tf we had one hen and she laid an egg 
every day, how many days would it be 
before we had seventeen eggs?’’ (one for 
each child). 

‘Tf we had five hens,’’ as one boy sug- 
gested, ‘‘would we get seventeen eggs any 
sooner ?’’ 

. Finally it was decided to vote upon the 
number of hens and the majority were 
in favor of having the five hens. 

After they had decided to have five 
hens, the children found it necessary to 
learn something about the habits of these 
fowls in order to prepare for their com- 
fort and convenience. All of this infor- 
mation constituted the content material 
out of which the construction work was 
growing. Such a merry din the busy ham- 
mers made as they rap-tap-tapped in our 
workroom. Children came to school early 
in order to have a little more time to 
work and when the gong rang, which 
meant that work must stop, hammers and 
saws were laid aside with reluctance while 
backward glances and lagging feet said 
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more than words of how much they were 
enjoying the making of the hen house. 


Early in the second week it was learned 


that the hens were to be ready for us on 
Friday of that week and if we wished to 
have them we must take them then. With 


the danger of not being ready on time 


looming up before us, a change in method 
was essential. Accordingly, the group was 


divided into small committees, each of 
which took one of the remaining tasks to 


finish. 


Friday came, and with it the hens, but 


the house was still unfinished. As the 
children arrived on this morning, one 
and all inquired, ‘‘Did the hens come?”’ 
‘Where are the hens?’’ They were told 
that the janitors had taken care of the 
hens, since the house was not ready. The 
amount of work done on Friday, in fin- 
ishing the house, the nests and the feed- 
ing and watering troughs is the best of 


evidence to show what even little children — 


ean do if the work is sufficiently moti- 
vated. In short, the house was made ready 
for occupancy and the hens were housed 
in it that night. Some idea of the size 
and sturdiness of the hen house may be 
gained from the fact that the children 
could not lift the finished house from the 
floor and it took the combined efforts of 
two janitors to move it out of doors to 
the place planned for it. A temporary 


park, one which had been used by the | 


mother hen in the kindergarten, was put 
up until the big park which had been 
planned by the children could be made 
and after everything was securely fast- 
ened, the hens were left in peace until 
the children came again on Monday. 
To care for the hens and gather the 
eggs was a much anticipated pleasure, 
and each child was confidently expecting 
to do each of these tasks every day. In 
anticipation of such difficulties as might 
arise from everyone trying to do every- 
thing, a chart was prepared upon which 
were listed the three duties: feeding the 
hens, giving water to the hens and gath- 
ering the eggs. Cards with the name of 
each child were also printed and the cards 
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could be slipped into the cardholder be- 
side each of the duties so that the notice 
might be read, thus: 

‘‘John may feed the hens.”’ 

‘*Horace may gather the eggs.”’ 

‘‘Jane may give water to the hens.’’ 
During the week preceding the coming 
of the hens, this chart was read many 
times, each time with different names in- 
serted. A few children readily grasped 
the significance of the chart and soon be- 
came quite proficient in reading it, but 
to those to whom reading was less mean- 
ingful, the chart was not very fascinating 
at this time. 

As the children arrived on Monday 
morning, each one in turn asked, ‘‘May 
I feed the hens?’’ or ‘‘May I gather the 
eggs?’’ The reply to each was, ‘‘I can- 
not tell you. Did you look on the chart to 
see who was to do it today?’’ Away they 
scurried to the bulletin board and great 
was the joy of those who found their 
names attached to one of the duties. No 
mistakes were made. When the eggs had 
been gathered and five eggs were found, 
such squeals of delight were never heard. 
Everyone had to examine each egg and 
when the parents called for their chil- 
dren that noon, everyone talked so fast 
that no one could be understood. 

After the excitement of caring for the 
hens and gathering the eggs was over, 
attention was turned to the next task of 
importance, that of making a park in 
which the hens might run. Everyone as- 
sisted. Some children drove stakes, others 
helped stretch the chicken wire around 
the stakes, while still others drove staples 
and tied the top wire to the side wire by 
twisting short pieces of picture wire over 
the two edges. It fook three days to finish 
the park so that we felt it was safe enough 
for the hens, but it was finished at last. 
The temporary park was removed and the 
hens were given the freedom of the large 
park. 


Meanwhile, the gathered 


eggs were 


every day and the number grew. At first 
it was a simple matter to count the eggs 
and remember the 


number, but the 


weather was warm and the eggs had to 
be put in the ice box, so other means of 
keeping account had to be found. The 
result was an ‘‘Egg Record,’’ a 12x18 
sheet of black construction paper, marked 
off in squares representing the days of 
the school week. In each square, the child 
who gathered the eggs drew pictures of 
the eggs found. By the end of the first 
week we had one dozen eggs and then we 
began to wonder what should be done with 
them. ‘‘Have some more little baby 
chicks,’’ ‘‘Eat them,’’ ‘‘Have a pienic’’ 
were among the suggestions offered again 
but, when it was put to a vote, the ma- 
jority were very much in favor of a pic- 
nic and that decided it. 

One morning, not long after the picnic 
had bec decided upon, one of the chil- 
dren n°.:ced that the feed was getting 
low in th» hag. 

‘‘We’ll have to have some more food,”’ 
he remarked. 

‘Where will we get it?’’ 

‘Ask the farmer to give us some.’’ 

‘‘Can’t we buy some?”’ 

‘“We’d have to have money to buy it. 
Where could we get it?’’ 

‘*Ask our mothers,’’ was the first 
thought, but the next one was to sell our 
extra eggs and use that money. All 
agreed and then followed a, discussion of 
possible buyers and prices to be asked 
for the eggs. Prices ranged from 5c a 
dozen to $5.00 each, but with a little as- 
sistanee, the price was fixed at 5é each. 

Selling eggs meant that we must have 
some kind of an egg container because 
‘‘Mother buys eggs in a carton.’’ Car- 
tons, therefore, must be made and with 
some guidance, everyone was able to do 
so. They were modelled after one which 
had been used for eggs, but no patterns 
were used. 

Soon after the cartons were finished, 
one of the fathers came to call for his 
little girl and asked if he might buy half 
a dozen eggs. Doris counted out the eggs 
correctly because we had been having & 
little conversation earlier in the day about 
a dozen eggs, a half and even a quarter 
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dozen. When she had put the cover on 
her carton containing the half dozen eggs, 
her father asked how much they would 
cost. At first Doris said ‘she did not 
know, but in another second she said, 
‘Oh yes, I do. It will be (counting the 
eggs) six nickels.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ she was told, 
‘*but what does that mean?’’ She thought 
a moment and then said, ‘‘Three dimes.’’ 
‘‘And three dimes are how much?’’ 
‘‘Thirty cents.’’ 

The above instance is given merely as 
an example of how children will proceed 
to solve their own problems even before 
they have been taught. It is also an ex- 
ample of what is meant by informal prac- 
tical arithmetic. But this experience with 
arithmetic is not the only valuable out- 
growth of having five laying hens in 
school. Hens are living things and there- 
fore of vital interest to all children and 
they should share the enjoyment of them. 
So, of course, we wrote notes to the chil- 
dren in other rooms inviting them to 
come in and see our hens. They came and 
we had an occasion to act as good hosts 
and hostesses. Those children wrote notes 
to us thanking us for inviting them and 
asking a few questions about the hens. 
These questions had to be answered and 
what we did not know had to be found 
out so that our information would be 
accurate. Thus was provided meaningful 
material for reading, writing, composition 
and nature study as well as for training 
in kindness and courtesy. The informa- 
tion gained was organized and put into 
form for writing, printed charts or an 
oral giving of information. The charts 
were used for formal training in reading. 
Later, duplicate copies of all the charts 
were made on a typewriter having primer 
type, ad given to the children for the 


books which they made as records of the 
summer’s experiences. Books of this type, 
containing story material composed by the 
children themselves, form a smooth and 
easy transition between chart reading and 
the first primer. 


They also help to 
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strengthen a pleasurable attitude toward 
reading because of success in reading 
them. 


On Thursday of the last week, we in-]. 


vited the children from the kindergarten 
and second grade to come into our room 
while we read our books and sang our 
songs about the hens. Then we showed 
them a ‘‘moving picture’’ which we had 
all helped to make by pasting our pic- 
tures end to end on a long strip of brown 
wrapping paper. It was operated simply 
by pulling the strip slowly through a box 
with long slits cut in the two opposite 
ends and a square hole in the front of it. 

Friday was the last day of school, but 
it was the day of the pienic, and that 
made it the big day of the term. The 
second grade and the kindergarten chil- 
dren asked us to join them in a big pie- 
nie and each group was to provide some- 
thing for the lunch. We decided to use 
our eggs but, ‘‘What shall we do?’’ said 
one, ‘‘We haven’t enough for everyone.”” 
‘‘Oh, I know,’’ said a little girl, ‘‘we 
eould scramble them.’’ And we did. We 
used them for scrambled egg sandwiches. 
Each child had some part in cooking the 
eggs and we made sandwiches for all of 
the children. Then, when every sandwich 
was finished and packed in a huge bag, 
we started for the garden where the pic- 
nic was to be held. The other children 


arrived at about the same time, and such 


a picnic as that was! Of course every- 
thing was good but, to the first grade, 
the egg sandwiches made the pienie per- 
fect. 

When the last ‘‘Good-bye’s’’ were being 
said, it was suddenly remembered that 
the eggs had not been gathered that day. 
The children were greatly concerned until 
the boy who was to do it was found and 
when he brought them in—there were four 


eggs. Up to the very last, the hens had 


done their best to show what good food 
and care, even from small children, would 
do for them. 
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Majoring in Music in the Primary Grades 


Marie L. BurGEss 
Classroom Teacher, Rockridge School, Oakland, California 


fore vacation. A High First and 

Low Second Grade that were dis- 
tinctly ‘‘unmusical,’’ as classes go, had 
been asked to demonstrate the correct in- 
terpretation of the course of study in 
music and were also expected to trans- 
late the rest of the year’s work in terms 
of activity. The two problems involved 
were the eause of deep and anxious 
thought; for to do justice to either one 
seemed a good seven weeks’ work, the com- 
pletion of the previous activity having 
culminated with Easter and having left 
no obvious opening for further develop- 
ment. 

Whatever line of procedure ‘uygested 
itself, there was always the con..deration, 
“‘But we must do something that will leave 
plenty of time for bringing this group up 
to a high standard of accomplishment in 
their music.’’ And only as impelling ne- 
eessity urged an immediate decision did 
the answer come in the form of a ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why not make music the approach 
to the activity?’’ 

Forthwith a host of queries began to 
thrust themselves persistently forward, de- 
manding an answer. It was like the 
swarm of troubles that buzzed out of 
Pandora’s box and kept her busy for a 
time, no doubt; for it took eleven trips 
out of bed one night to get safely down on 
paper all the reasons why music might be 
made the approach to an activity. 

Perhaps the idea would have died an 
early death had it not been for the con- 
viction that somehow music should and 
could be made a more vital part of the 
well-integrated school program. It has al- 
ways been isolated, detached, put in a 
niche by itself, as it were, only to be 


[ores were just seven weeks be- 


Foot Note: The children in the pictures participated 
in the activity but the pictures we.e taken two years 
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brought forth for a stated period while 
everything else was dropped; and then, 
after the required number of songs had 
been, sung and the music books were put 
away, ‘‘regular work’’ might be resumed. 
Yet we sighed and marvelled that there 
was no real American music and that we 
were so often confronted by classes like 
the one in question made up of good, aver- 
age, all-round pupils but decidedly ‘‘un- 
musieal.’’ 

Perhaps the meaning of ‘‘Unmusical’’ 
as applied to these children should be ex- 
plained. There was not an unusual num- 
ber of monotones among them, but as a 
class they were not good singers. Their 
tone quality was poor and they had little 
feeling for rhythm. Their songs seemed 
dull; lacked zest. They had responded to 
all efforts to correct these things with 
nothing better than a forced and respect- 
ful attention. There was no quality or 
spontaneity, no ‘‘heart’’ in their singing. 
It all seemed perfunctory; and as for 
listening to music, these little -people were 
definitely bored. 

As these things were contemplated we 
wondered if it might be because they had 
never had any first-hand contact with 
music, had had no opportunity to create 
or reproduce except by mechanical means. 
The music they knew was ‘‘ready-made.”’ 
So there was just a little thrill in the hope 
that by centering their attention for a 
time upon things musical they might be 
awakened to a world of delight and end- 
less opportunity for culture. Having re- 
ceived the sanction and encouragement of 
a most understanding and far-sighted 
principal, the rest of the term was spent 
in experimenting to find out if and to 
what extent children might pursue their 
learning processes with music as the dom- 
inating theme. We didn’t presume to call 
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it an activity, but just thought of it, for 
want of a better name, as ‘‘majoring in 
music.”’ 

The children were asked to bring to 
school everything available that would 
make music or a musical sound. Before 
many days we had a display of musical 
toys that were intriguing in the variety of 
shapes, sizes and sounds which they 
offered. There were music boxes: a vic- 
trola in miniature that played a charming 
little tune when the lid was opened to re- 
veal a compartment for handkerchiefs; 
another, a Dutch windmill in form, which 
was used for a bank and played three 
melodies when a coin was dropped in a 
slot. A third, built like a cathedral, gave 
forth strains of organ music when a crank 
was turned; and one from Switzerland in 
a glass ease, revealed a most delicate 
mechanism and a cylinder with ‘‘tiny pin 





Reviewing an early “experience” in music 


points to prick out the tunes.’’ We had} 
drums, a clarinet, xylophone, zither, har- 
monicas, bells of various kinds, a Chinese 
wind harp, a banjo, chimes, horns, and a 
piano that played over two octaves. There 
was a scratchy screeching toy phonograph | 
which played regular-size records and dis- 
closed an awakening sensitiveness on the 
part of the children to harsh tones; for 
they immediately put their hands over 
their ears when it started to play. To save 
the lad who brought it from embarrass- 
ment, we launched quickly upon a com- 
parison with the lovely instrument in our 
auditorium as to size, construction, prob- 
able cost and any feature that might in- 
dicate why one reproduced the records 
more pleasingly than the other. So it was 
concluded that while Gordon’s phono- 
graph was splendid for a toy, the real in- 
strument was finer from a musical stand- 
point. Later the boy’s mother said that, 
from that time on, the prize toy that had 
once driven the household to distraction 
was rarely heard. And this vivid illustra- 
tion, with its effect on the ears of the lis- 
teners, needed only casual mention in 
dealing with the harsh or loud tones of 
their speaking and singing. voices. 

Harold never knew until he brought his 
clarinet to school that he could play the 
scale upon it. 
in this performance. Lois had not before 
discovered that on her toy piano she could 
pick out the simple rote and scale songs 
we had learned, as well as make up little 


He now took great pride 





tunes of her own. In fact, all these toys 
were now invested with a value and inter-’ 
est without which they had been common- 
place. 

They were first classified as belonging to’ 
the wind, string or percussion families. In” 
doing this they were examined and diag- 
nosed carefully to find out as much as 
possible about what made the tunes or 
tones. ‘‘Vibration’’ soon was a ready 
word on each child’s tongue. Stories about” 
these toys were composed by the group” 
on the cooperative plan, each child con-— 


tributing his thought and the class accept | 
ing, amplifying or amending it until the) 
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words expressed just what they wished to 
tell. These stories were printed for them 
on large chart-books and this became the 
daily work in reading and composition. 
They had to be illustrated, of course, and 
all were eager to tell the story of at least 
one instrument in picture well enough to 
have it appear in the book. (The books 
were made of long strips of wrapping 
paper folded fan fashion, so that they 
might be turned over by the folded edge, 
page by page, or spread out flat along 
the wall, exposing all the pictures and 
printing at once.) From these books 
phrases were taken and used for the 
‘‘ealls’’ in individual tone work when 
daily drill was given to raise the mono- 
tones and make the other voices more 
true. For example, from the sentence, 
‘The drum says rub-a-dub-dub,’’ we 
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All through this work we talked about 
how toy implements resembled or differed 
from real ones; studied the charts of or- 
chestra instruments or examined real ones, 
if available, so building up an understand- 
ing and respect for them. Soon the child- 
ren were bringing records from home to 
illustrate the sound of various instruments 
and to show how to distinguish one from 
another. An interested parent lent us a 
real violin for inspection and another gave 
us a phonograph for permanent classroom 
use. 

The cathedral musie box introduced the 
subject of church music and hymns. Sev- 
eral sacred songs were learned and the 
children composed some. ‘ 

The story of Hansel and Gretel was 
read to the class, presented as the plot for 
an opéra. Here was a new word in our 





would take rub-a-dub-dub and have the 
children play they were drums. Using the 
do, mi, sol, do, as our pattern we would 
sing rub-a-dub-dub, different ones trying 
to see who could be the best drum. Or we 
might sing it on a single tone, high or low, 
to get correct pitch. From the sentence, 
“The bass drum says, boom-boom-boom,’’ 
we might make use of the boom-boom in 
similar fashion. So with any other suit- 
able phrases. 





We learned to mix our paints when we made pictures of Hansel and Gretel. 


musie vocabulary. The different parts of 
the story were acted with the understand- 
ing that in an opera the dialogue was sung 
and not spoken. In doing so there was 
much talk about the kind of music the 
orchestra would play for different parts of 
the opera and which instruments might be 
used. Selections from the opera were 
played on the phonograph or piano to as- 
sist this discussion. 

The story was told in pictures which 


ee et. 
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We learned to sing lullabies, then composed 


our own. 


with printed explanations gave added ma- 
terial for reading. <A large poster was 
also made in three sections showing scenes 
from the opera. This was the composite 
work of about twenty children chosen by 
the class. It was first sketched with chalk, 
different children doing the figures, trees, 
or whatever feature of the picture they 
wanted to make. After the plan had met 
with the approval of the class, the colors 
were applied with crayola. This poster, 
bound with black gummed tape, made a 
striking wall decoration. 

Three large cartons were used to rep- 
resent stage settings with an elevated plat- 
form of cardboard set in for the stage. 
The three moments of greatest interest (se- 
lected by vote) were shown: (I) Hansel 
and Gretel dancing as the mother appears 
in the doorway; (II) Hansel and Gretel 


picking berries in the enchanted forest; 
and (III) The witch’s house, with poor 


Hansel in the cage and Gretel and the 


witch bringing a basket of goodies to him. 

Real theatres, mostly movies, that had 
been observed were models for our set-up. 
There had to be curtains of velvet in front 
(seraps from the upholstery shop of 
Betty’s father) and a valance with the in- 
itials or monogram of the theatre, which 
were made by the children. For the first 
scene we made a living room with a rear 
and two side walls of cardboard set in, 
showing doors and windows with dainty 
curtains, a fireplace, rugs on the floor, a 
davenport, a table with the milk jug con- 
spicuously upon it, a cupboard, pictures 
on the walls, arm-chairs and such details 
that when the class decided the stage was 
completely equipped one child exclaimed, 
‘‘T don’t think they were very poor with 
a house like that to live in.’’ But the class 
approved of it. They worked long and 
hard to make satisfactory pictures of Han- 
sel and Gretel dancing and the disap- 
proving mother. When the results were 
satisfactory enough to represent the ac- 
tors they were pasted on cardboard, cut 
out and made to stand up with strips of 
eardboard glued on the back. Thus com- 
pleted they gave the final touch of realism 
to the scene on the stage. 

For the forest scenes, they drew trees, 
pasted them on cardboard and cut them 
out. These were attached to the floor and 
ceiling of the stage with strips of gummed 
paper. Placed at various distances from 
the front they gave an appearance of depth 
to the woods. Magic flowers, vines, birds 
and animals, all cutouts, were added; 
finally Hansel and Gretel carrying a basket 
of berries. The illusion was so real to 
David that he declared, ‘‘It makes me feel 
creepy just to look into that enchanted 
forest.’’ 

The witch’s house in the last scene was 
a work of art. Betty had hard work get- 
ting a chimney that would stay on at all, 
much less stand up straight. But at last 
it was accomplished and the cakes and 
candies with which it was covered were 
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alluring. Much effort was expended in 
making a row of gingerbread boys and 
girls for the fence and getting them to 
stand properly; while the cage made of a 
eylindrical cardboard box with strips cut 
out to appear like bars and a conical roof 
represented many hours of patient en- 
deavor. With Hansel in the cage and the 
witch and Gretel standing by, the children 
felt almost as if they had produced a real 
opera. 

Parts of the story that were not too 
difficult were given the children to read 
for themselves and we found several books 
in which the story was told in simple 
words. They also learned to read some of 
the verses such as the song Hansel and 
Gretel sang, the witch’s song, the song of 
the Dewdrop Fairy, ete. 

Much was made of the predicament of 
the children as they lingered in the en- 
chanted forest. We talked about the vari- 
ous kinds of flowers Gretel might have 
found to weave into her garland, the birds 
and animals that might have been seen or 
heard ; and much superiority was felt over 
Gretel who was so ignorant as to mistake 
a toad for a tiger. Whenever it came 
about naturally, as flowers, trees and ani- 
mals were mentioned, the characteristics 
of each were described and advantage was 
taken of the opportunity to learn songs, 
poems and stories about them. The scene 
where the fog entered the forest gave rise 
to a study of the elements with suggestions 
of the possibility of a moonlight night, 
an unexpected storm, howling winds, or 
any hazard of nature which might be en- 
countered before the rising sun brought 
the dawn; all of this in light of the fact 
that Hansel and Gretel were in an en- 
chanted forest and many things contrary 
to nature might happen. In this delight- 
ful and informal way most of the subjects 
to be covered in their nature study were 
introduced. This handling of the factual 
did not seem in any way to dispel the il- 
lusion produced by the fairy tale, for in 
posters and pictures appeared elves and 
fairies, witches, and most exotic flowers, 
vines and trees which were explained by 





We are still proud of the first songs we 
composed. 


the children as being different because 
they were magic. 

When the kind of musi¢ the orchestra 
should play as the children were going to 
sleep was under consideration, lullabies 
held the attention of the class for a time. 
They learned to sing a number of them, 
listened to records of lovely lullabies and 
finally composed some of their own. They 
were quite spontaneous. Several are given 
here. These were made into charts from 
which the study of note reading was 
started, with no association of drudgery 
but with a thrill because they had com- 
posed real music that could be written 
and read. 

We found records and piano selections 
that gave themes from the opera and 
used them where possible in the rhythmic 
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lessons where the rhythms were strongly 
marked. If, however, the selections from 
Hansel and Gretel did not fit into our 
rhythmie work, we used other music. In 
connection with our physical education re- 
quirements we developed a program in 
dramatic rhythmics which was presented 
for the parents. The forest scene was 
chosen for this phase of the work. We 
imagined the things the children might 
have been doing in the woods while they 
lingered, forgetting their errand and not 


noticing the passing of time. Our pro- 
gram took the followng form: 
I. Hansel and Gretel skipping 


through the woods. 

Hansel and Gretel playing with 

their shadows. 

. Hansel and Gretel stepping from 
stone to stone as they crossed a 
brook. 

. The tapping of the broomsticks 
as the witches go through the 
woods. 

. The witches galloping through the 
woods. 

. Elves and fairies dancing in the 

woods. 

The children are placed under a 

spell by a witch and changed at 

her will into 
a. Birds 
b. Ducks 
ce. Rabbits 
d. Bears 

To break the spell Hansel and 

Gretel push the witch into the 

oven. 

The spell broken, the gingerbread 

children come to life and dance 

for joy. 

physical action involved is as fol- 


II. 


VII. 


VIII. 


I. Skipping, knees lifted high, arms 
swinging free. 


II. Raising and lowering of the arms 
and body as the music indicated 
high or low pitch. 

III. Rhythmic; balanced stepping, look- 


ing first to see just where the im- 
aginary stone was located and 
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stepping with arms in balanced po- 
sition to keep from falling into the 


water. (4/4 measure used; step on 


count one and locate the next 
stone on two, three and four.) 

Tapping with alternate feet. (6/8 
time used; counting two for each 
measure on the primary and sec- 
ondary accents.) The taps for one 
foot were counted one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, change; using 
the eighth count to bring the foot 


IV. 


back to position ready to start 


with the other foot. 

Same music as in IV used for a 
gallop. 

The children with free interpreta- 
tion danced to an appropriate 
fairy dance. 

One child was chosen to play the 
witch. As he pronounced the 
magic words, ‘‘ Hocus, pocus by the 
witch’s charm,’’ the children were 
changed to birds or animals, the 
witch telling them what form they 
were to take. This called for the 
‘‘stunts’’ required in physical 
training: bird hop, duck walk, rab- 
bit hop, bear walk, ete., and cer- 
tainly they were accompanied with 
a thrill of excitement which was 
not exhibited when they were given 
in line formation, with no appar- 
ent reason for being. Appropriate 
music accompanied the _ stunts 
which were performed rhythmi- 
cally, the children attempting to act 
as much as possible like animals. 
The children could be freed from 
the spell only by putting the witch 
into the oven. Two of them repre- 
senting Hansel and Gretel led her 
away accompanied by wierd and 
mysterious music. 

Hansel and Gretel returned and as- 
suming that the witch is burned 
up, the children dance for joy; 
free interpretation, waltz time. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


The action throughout this program 
ealled for only large muscle movements 


and simple, fundamental rhythms. Here 
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were the play element and the dramatic, 
so dear to children, introduced into real 
exercise; and as the value of rhythmies is 
understood and accepted by modern edu- 
eators it needs no defense here. 
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After all this was done the opera of 
Hansel and Gretel had real meaning for 
these small people. It would seem that 
the impression was not altogether fleeting, 
for a year and a half later, when called 
upon to name their two new goldfish the 
children debated with serious misgivings 
as to whether they should be christened 
Amos and Andy, or Cecil and Sally. But 
at the first suggestion by one of the group 
Hansel and Gretel were selected by unani- 
mous acclaim, and the goldfish so named 
have survived. 


i Ge te sap my ba- by; go te ‘ea 
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When the term was about over our Par- 
ent Teachers’ Association become inter- 
ested in our adventures in Musicland and 
presented for the use of this class and 
others a set of instruments for a rhythmic 
orchestra. There was not time enough 
before the last day of school to do more 
than look at and admire them; but it was 
understood that these instruments would 
be the center of attention at the opening 
of the fall term. ; 
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Bye, ba. by, bye: 


As the undertakings of those seven 
weeks were reviewed, it seemed indeed 
that music was the ‘‘Open Sesame’’ which 
unlocked the doorway through which had 
been revealed a series of worth while ex- 
periences. 


PART II 


THE RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA AS A UNIT oF ACTIVITY 


HEN the fall term opened the 
WV first question, oft repeated, was 

‘“When are we going to start our 
orchestra?’’ The new rhythmic instru- 
ments spoke appealingly to these eager 
Low and High Second boys and girls, 
impelling them to immediate action. So 
without delay the many-voiced contents of 
our box were unpacked, jingling, klang- 
ing, clicking and rattling, with their pos- 
sibilities of well-ordered rhythms or of 


confusion run riot. To place a set of 
rhythmic instruments for the first time in 
the hands of normai, enthusiastic children 
is a test of one’s optimism (especially if 
one is inexperienced in organizing an or- 
chestra) ; but the thrill of satisfaction and 
elation that showed in those shining faces 
was full recompense. 

It took only a short time to demonstrate 
the correct way of handling the instru- 
ments during performance and when not 
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in use; to classify them and learn what 
tonal effects they produced. So they very 
quickly assumed an importance far above 
that of mere playthings. The bird whistle, 
being the only mouthpiece, elicited a dis- 
cussion of sanitation and health. This re- 
sulted in appointing one child to wipe it 
off with alcohol each time it was used and 
settled at the start the question of its 
being passed promiscuously from one child 
to another. 

Our new principal happened in, in the 
midst of one of these discussions, and 
after examining the instruments and ques- 
tioning the children as to the purpose they 
were to serve, suggested that we have this 
information ready for any visitor who 
might be interested. This was the incen- 
tive to make a book telling about our 
orchestra, describing the various pieces, 
with illustrations showing how they were 
used. This book was developed on the co- 
operative composition plan, as in our pre- 
vious work. It resulted in a remarkable 
growth in reading and speaking vocabu- 
lary, and furnished an excellent means for 
attaining various objectives in language, 
reading and art. 

With our set of instruments were in- 
cluded several charts of ‘‘scores,’’ each 
worked out for use with a Victor record. 
These represented diagrammatically the 
- parts of the composition with their divi- 
sion into measures which were again di- 
vided into beats. They indicated by small 
pictures of bell, drum, bird, et cetera, when 
each was to play. In learning to interpret 
these charts, there seemed to come about 
a definite realization of the need of note 
reading for musicians which helped in- 
finitely in making our lessons in note read- 
ing purposeful. 

_ This work also required the recognition 
of introduction and ending, of the change 
from one ‘‘tune’’ or phrase to another, of 
repeat, retard, acceleration, and intensity 
(loud and soft). So a new and meaning- 
ful vocabulary of musical terms was being 





Foot Nots: The children in the pictures partici- 


pated in the activity but the pictures were taken a year 
and a half later. 
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established in a situation of pure de- 
light, which would ever after add enjoy- 


ment and understanding in listening to 
musie and would help in laying the foun- 
dation for any sort of musical training. 


The eriticism that a rhythmic orchestra 
(or band) is only an opportunity for chil- 
dren to indulge their natural love for 
making a noise could not apply here or 
throughout this activity, we feel sure. 

In order that players might ‘‘keep to- 
gether’’, a leader, or conductor, was found 
necessary. Given time to observe, the 
children reported having seen leaders in 
choirs, bands and orchestras, and that it 
was their duty to help the members of 
their group. sing or play together. It 
was seen that a baton was used in keeping 
time and that various signals were given 
to assist the performers in interpreting 
their music. These principles were applied 
as far as could be to the work in hand; 
and as the importance of the position was 
understood, it looked as if all the players 
would abandon their instruments to be 
conductors. So this privilege had to be 
extended to those who demonstrated their 
fitness by excellence in rhythm and in the 
understanding of the piece to be played, 
together with the confidence to face the 
group and really lead them. The group 
assisted in choosing their conductors and 
usually their choice was a worthy claimant 
to the honor. 

After the selections that were supplied 
with ‘‘scores’’ had been mastered, there 
arose a desire to orchestrate some pieces 
for ourselves. One of these numbers was 
added to our program, and several folk 
dances we were able to use as accompani- 
ments for another class in a rhythmi¢e 
demonstration. This called for close at- 


tention and careful discrimination to de 
cide which instruments were suitable for 


merely marking the rhythm, which should 
be eliminated in the softer phrases, and 


which helped to bring out the meaning of 
There was a marked 
‘‘earry-over’’ value from this to our musi¢ 
appreciation of which intelligent listening 


the composition. 


is a prerequisite. 
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We were next confronted by the fact 
that there were not enough instruments to 
go around and we had no money to buy 
any. When the matter was put before 
them, the class thought they could make 
some. Mrs. Coleman’s ‘‘Creative Musiec’’ 
had recently come into our hands and 
gave moral support for attempting this 
step. So, after many experiments, more 


tained syrup. Betty proudly augmented 


the gong and cymbals by her discovery 
that the metal shade of a small reading 
lamp, when struck with a small wooden 
hammer, gave just the right tone with a 
degree of vibration which made it highly 
acceptable in the opinion of the class. So 
this became her especial contribution to 
the ensemble. Duncombe became the cen- 





This is the way we learned 


or less successful, several usable pieces 
were added to our equipment. One was a 
tambourine made of a pair of embroidery 
hoops over which had been stretched a 
membrane of heavy chamois skin and 
around which were sewed alternately tiny 
bells and smal) coinlike pendants, the lat- 
ter, part of a necklace which ‘‘mother’’ had 
disearded. There was a tambourine drum, 
made of the rim of a cheesebox, also with 
a chamois skin membrane. Tomtoms were 
made of two small nail kegs and one of a 
wooden chopping bowl with drumhead 
stretched across the top and fastened with 
thumbtacks. Another was made of a 
cocoanut shell. Before bringing it to 
school Edwin had thoughtfully placed it 
in the cage with his white mice so that all 
the edible part might be removed. A scrap 
of drumhead furnished the membrane for 
this tomtom and one in miniature made 
from a tiny wooden keg which had con- 


to play our instruments. 


ter of attraction when he appeared with 
a real bass drum equipped with gong and 
Chinese block, given to him by an uncle 
who had used it in a jazz orchestra. ‘‘It 
costed sixty-two dollars,’’ according to his 
statement and was almost as tall as the 
lad himself. But seated on a Kindergar- 
ten chair he managed it, pedals and all, 
and never failed to come in with his 
‘‘Boom’”’ either on or after the beat. 

The field of percussion instruments hav- 
ing been thus explored, the children 
wanted to do some more investigating. 
They brought cigar boxes across which 
they stretched wires and rubber bands and 
experimented with great interest in chang- 
ing the tension of the strings to produce 
higher and lower tones. They must know 
how wind sounds were made, so gathered 
a collection of empty bottles, enough to- 
start a small apothecary shop. The moth- 
ers said that they went about at home, 
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tapping and blowing at every hollow thing 
they could find; and Jean shed bitter 
tears because his mother would not let 
him bring to school her cut-glass perfume 
bottle and he knew it made ‘‘sol.’’ There 
were hollow reeds, bamboo, cardboard cyl- 
inders and pipes of various sorts, all of 
which made some tone that could be clas- 
sified as high or low. When a sequence of 
two, three or four tones was discovered, 
it was the oc- 
casion for great 
rejoicing. These 
tones were com- 
pared or con- 
trasted with 
those produced 
by real instru- 
ments. The chil- 
dren were ever 
trying to bring 
something that 
sounded like a 
flute, clarinet, 
or some instru- 
ment they had 
heard so _ that 
they were con- 
tinually familiarizing themselves with all 
classes of instruments. While no repro- 
duction of these were attempted, the chil- 
dren developed a sensitiveness to the va- 
‘riety and quality of tones and because of 
it were much more careful in their or- 
chestra work and singing, more alert in 
listening to music than any amount of 
talking could have made them. Along with 
this the scale was set up with water glasses 
and scale songs and original tunes were 
tapped out on them. All these efforts 
helped to establish the relation of tones in 
the scale and had an evident effect in the 
comparative ease with which they handled 
the sight reading in the music primers. 
The children now wanted to keep a ree- 
ord showing who had made or brought in 
instruments. As they were just learning 


to write sentences, we made a book in 
which they could write, ‘‘I made a drum,’’ 
or ‘‘I brought a clarinet to school.’’ 


And 





A group,of young musicians. (Taken at the time of 
‘ormance.) 


the child who had to learn to write and 
spell ‘‘clarinet’’ or ‘‘xylophone’’ found 
it no more a task than the one who pro- 
duced a drum or bells. 
reason for writing their names correctly 
and legibly, as each statement was signed 
by the child who wrote it. This require- 


ment in their penmanship was thus easily 


covered. 

At this time they decided to illustrate 
all the songs 
they could sing. 
These were 
made into a 
picture book. 
The title of each 
song was prac- 
ticed by the 
child who chose 
to illustrate it 
until he could 
write it accept- 
ably and then 
the written title 
was pasted be- 
low the picture. 
This occasioned 
much drill in 
writing capital letters and gave the first 
opportunity to make a book which was 
entirely their own work. (In previous 
books the printing had been done by the 
teacher. ) 


All this while we had been looking for- 
ward to giving a concert for our Junior 
Assembly, having assumed that obligation 
on account of being the first class in our 
school to be equipped for this work. This, 





of course, demanded the highest possible 


standard of performance. And _ herein, 
perhaps, lies one of the greatest values of 
the rhythmic orchestra, the sense of 
achievement which it makes possible. 
in what other way can a group of children 
participate in offering instrumental musie¢ 
acceptably to an audience? 

As we approached the time for our con- 
cert the question of dress came about. 
Other groups of musicians usually ap- 
peared in some sort of uniform. They 


This also gave a 


For — 
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had been seen at shows, on the football 
field; and even choirs wore special gar- 
ments. So a short military cape and a cap 
were chosen to be worn when we played 
in assembly. The pattern was made of 
paper fitted over a child’s shoulders until 
it met with the approval of the majority 
as to general appearance. But Duncombe 
objected, saying, ‘‘A musician’s cape ought 
to have a collar.’’ Hence more planning 
had to be done. 

Each child cut out his own cape after 
the pattern had been pinned upon the 
dish towel, clean flour sack, or yard of 
unbleached muslin which mother had 
given him for this purpose. It was dec- 
orated with alternate bands of black and 
orange put on with crayola. The colors 
were chosen by class vote. Darts were 
pinned in to make a shoulder line, and 
each boy and girl sewed up his own seams 
more or less accurately but so as to serve 
the purpose admirably. The problem of a 
‘‘eollar’’ was solved by cutting a strip of 
the material wide enough to fold double 
and form a band across the neck in back, 
reaching down both sides in front to the 
edge of the garment. The children 
‘‘tacked’’ these bands in place with needle 
and thread after sewing the edges to- 
gether, and when worn over a light dress 
or suit the effect was quite stunning. 

The pattern for the cap was evolved 
after examining a marine’s cap which 
Betty’s daddy had lent to us. Our cap 
was made of tagboard colored to corre- 
spond with the trimming on the cape. The 
visor was made a shiny black by rubbing 
on crayola -until it gave the effect of 
patent leather. Underneath, it was col- 
ored green like the model. Some of these 
caps insisted on tilting to a very rakish 
angle but were worn with great dignity 
and the utmost satisfaction. They were 
highly appreciated by the adults in the 
audience. 

As we followed out these various lines 
of interest we found an amazing number 
of poems, stories, legends and myths, as 
well as factual material, related directly 
or indirectly to the subject of music and 


musical instruments. In the Musie Appre- 
ciation Readers we read the story of The 
Nutcracker Suite, a beautiful fairy tale, 
full of childish interest. The children at 
once wanted to hear the music. It was 
played for them, parts of it on the piano, 
and then on the phonograph to get the 
lovely orchestra effects. The parts that 
seemed to tell the story were selected and 
acted out as suggested by the music. It 
was discovered that Tchaikowsky, the 
composer, did not follow the sequence of 
the story in writing his musie but, never- 
theless, from chosen parts of it was built 
up a program in dramatic rhythmies which 
was presented for the mothers around a 
Christmas Tree, and which left an asso- 
ciation and an impression of loveliness 
which this music would recall for them 
as often as they heard it thereafter. 
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The program follows: 
I_Overture Miniature 
1. The children dancing around the 
Christmas tree. 
2. The mice creeping out to steal the 
sweets from the tree. 
3. Marie coming downstairs to see if 
her Nuteracker is safe. 
4. War between the mice and the toys. 
a. Duel between King Mouse and 
Nuteracker. 
b. Marie throws her slipper and kills 
King Mouse. 
5. Nuteracker becomes a Fairy Prince 
and leads Marie away to Fairyland. 
II Marche 
March of the toys around the Christ- 
mas tree. 
a. Toy animals 
b. Toy birds 
ce. Toy soldiers 
d. Dolls 
III Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy 
The Sugar Plum Fairy and her atten- 
dants dance for Marie and the Prince. 


IV Trepak (Russian Dance) 
The sticks of candy, lollipops, cakes and 
cookies dance for Marie. 
V Arab Dance 
(As interpreted by one of the children, 
seven years old) 
a. The Arab leading his camel across 
the desert. 
. Looking for an oasis. 
. Throwing his spear. 
. Finds the oasis. 
1, Drinking and bathing his head 
at a spring. 
2. Picking dates from the trees. 
3. Thanks God for helping him to 
find the oasis. 
VI Dance of the Flowers 
The interpretation of all these numbers 
was suggested by the children as the music 
was played for them. The first movement 
in the Overture (I) gave them the idea 
of the dance around the tree and was 
done by all the boys and girls. In the 
second movement they could hear the mice 
pattering about. This was acted by the 


af 


boys. For the third movement the girls 
became Mares, coming downstairs in their 


nighties, candles in their hands, pausing 
at intervals to look over the banister and 


see what was happening to the toys. At 
the end of this movement we introduced 


twelve bells to signify the midnight hour 


as all the Maries, their footsteps falter- 
ing, fell fast asleep at the foot of the 
imaginary stairway. We then went to the 
brilliant finale as the boys were now the 
toys and mice that, roused by the striking 
of the clock, rushed into combat and 
rhythmically and realistically fought until 
all were driven back to the cirele but the 
Nuteracker and King Mouse. As the last 
chords were struck the little girl chosen 
for Marie hurled her lovely pink slipper 
at King Mouse, who fell over completely 
and entirely dead, while Nuteracker (just 
as if he had done the killing) drew his 
sword and waved it grandly above his 
fallen foe. We then played the third 
movement softly again as Nutcracker, 
now a Fairy Prince, bowed to Marie and 
escorted her through the circle into Fairy- 
land. 

The Marche (II) called for our animal 
stunts again, but this time the boys were 
toy animals. Each one chose what he 
wanted to be and they all performed at 
once. Even the baboon and giraffe were 
represented, while the dog and lion were 
wonders that could bark and roar in a 
toy-like manner. The girls did the bird- 
hop for 2, and added to it the flapping of 
their toy wings at the end of certain 
phrases and a ‘‘Peep, peep’’ that was 
charming. The boys were the toy soldiers, 
of course, and in 4 the girls each chose 
what kind of a doll she would imper- 
snate. Some pretended to hold fans, 
others held out their skirts, some heads 
turned from right to left while others 
nodded back and forth; but no two were 
alike and each one worked out her part 
to perfection in an entirely original fash- 
ion, authenticated by bringing their dolls 
to school to show how they were made. 
They were simply irresistible and the re- 
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sult never could have been achieved by 
any amount of adult planning. 

For the Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy 
(III) the little girls worked out in their 
own way a woodland fairy dance, paus- 
ing to listen enquiringly as the voices of 
bassoons and other instruments came out 
in solo effect, and running fearfully and 
tremblingly to hide as the crash of heavy 
chords suggested possible disaster. 

Then the boys took the Trepak (IV). 
For the first movement they pictured the 
sticks of candy dancing about and ended 
each phrase with a heavy tap, tap, tap 
of their feet to imitate the sound of the 
eandy striking on the floor. In the second 
movement, which really is rather bois- 
terous, they were all the round cakes and 
candies which they indicated with somer- 
saults, turning cartwheels and _ rolling 
over. For the duration of sixteen mea- 
sures there was heavy action on the circle, 
but this and the animals gave us a note 
of comedy which was desirable. 


told them. Many responded with inter- 
esting interpretations but to Filomena 
the story seemed to be so complete and 
was rendered so beautifully in the utter 
abandon and lack of self-consciousness of 
her seven years that we allowed her to 
work it out as a solo dance. She had 
never had any dancing lessons, but as she 
developed her part, seeming almost in- 
spired, the other children sat on the circle, 
fascinated as they watched her movements. 
Gradually they began to imitate her. 
Finally as she threw herself upon the 
sand to salaam in true Mohammedan 
fashion (learned no one knows where, 
probably from the movies) to ‘‘Thank 
God,’’ as she said, her infatuated class- 
mates did likewise. Just at that moment 
our good, Scotch Presbyterian custodian 
opened the door, stared at the tableau 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Good gracious, Miss ——, 
are you teaching all these children to be 
heathens ?’’ 


For the Dance of the Flowers (VII) a 





We illustrated the story of the Nutcracker. 


The Arab Dance (V) was presented to 
them after they had read and discussed 
a number of stories concerning the life 
of Arabian children and the desert coun- 
try in which they lived. The children 
were asked to pretend that they were 
Arabian and then show what the musi¢ 


beautiful rhythmie play was made for the 
closing of our program. The girls were 
flowers on the inner circle and swayed 
back and forth in the wind which was 
the beautiful cadenza played by the harp. 
Meanwhile the boys on the outer circle 
started all hunched up on the ground, 
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playing they were seeds and very slowly 
growing to full height as the introduc- 
tion was finished. Then the girls broke 
into an informal dance, swaying and cir- 
cling, sometimes alone, or by twos and 
threes. As the movement was repeated 
with a crescendo of instruments, the boys 
joined the dance and it ended in a pretty 
figure. 

There was no costuming and no attempt 
at perfection in performance in this 
rhythmic dramatization (musical pan- 
tomime, we might call it). It was always 
spontaneous, following the same general 
scheme, but each time there was some new 
inspiration, changing it and making it 
ever a living issue. The children were in- 
tent in the joy of living a_ beautiful, 
Christmas fairy story; and to them the 
experience was very real, very important 
and, we know, very vital. As a perform- 
ance it was not to be judged from adult 
standards but as an expression, a ‘‘ges- 
ture’’ of childhood. And if in doing so 
there accrue the many values cited in 
those splendid chapters on Rhythmics 
given in The Child-Centered School and 
other worth while books, isn’t it just won- 
derful? 

While creating the story of the Nut- 
eracker in dramatic rhythmics it was also 
represented pictorially with crayons and 
with water colors. Many who had not be- 


fore ‘‘awakened’’ produced pictures that 


showed imagination, a love of color and 
unexpected ability in execution. 


So, from August to December, all the 
school life of these little folk centered 


about their orchestra and things that were 
related to music. Some days the various 
parts of our activity took all our time, 
except tkat an hour in the morning and 
afternoon were generally reserved for the 
necessary drill in whatever fundamental 


subjects needed attention. Never once did 


the children falter in their enthusiasm for 
the work undertaken, and at the end their 
teacher felt that they were not only sat- 
isfactory in their general growth and in 


the subjects required for their grade, but 


instead of being ‘‘unmusical’’ they inter- 
preted their music lessons, whether in 
singing, in rhythmical action, or in appre- 
ciation, more intelligently and joyously 
than any class she had ever taught. Their 
harsh tones had subsided; the note read- 
ing was always hailed with an outburst 
of applause; the group had grown music- 
conscious. The greatest thrill of all came 
to their teacher the first time it happened 
that, while working on various things in 
process of construction, the children spon- 
taneously burst into song, first one, then 
another, and then a whole group of them. 
No comment was made and the same thing 
occurred from time to time. Then she 
thought, ‘‘If this work has done nothing 
else for them it has done this which is 
good in itself. For I believe that no man 
could commit a crime or do his neighbor 
a great injustice when he has a song in 
his heart.’’ 


‘“Most people imagine, on hearing the word ‘harmony’ in relation to the study 
of music, that it implies long years of dry plodding. Such has too often been the 
case, but is no longer so. Anyone can be taught through listening to recognize the 
simple harmonies of a tune, and everyone should be taught. ...... 

Given a tune, the object is to be able to hear its harmonic setting. Negroes and 
South Sea Islanders can do this without training. Children unspoiled by mechanical 
training can ‘‘hear under’’—that is, hear naturally the underlying harmonies of a 
melody. At the Music School Settlement in New York we have tested hundreds of 
children, and only about three out of every hundred are unable to hear and sing the 


fundamental harmonies. ...... 


Harriet A. SEYMouR, in ‘What Music Can Do for You.’’ 
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Difficulties in Learning to Read 


J. L. Merriam 
Professor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles, California 


HILDREN play their games joy- 
fully. They whistle and sing with 
glee. They talk freely among them- 


C 


selves and with their elders. They make 


boats and aeroplanes, dolls and doilies: 
a great variety of toys and useful articles. 
They help father and mother and do a 
great many little pieces of real work. 
Children normally play and work—usu- 
ally with personal joy and satisfaction. 
And they acquire the ability to carry on 
this play and work with comparatively 
little difficulty. Motivation runs strong; 
satisfactory achievement results because 
the activities are normal. 

Children enjoy reading stories; stories 
in Christmas books, in books from the 
school and public library, in good books 
wherever found. Children enjoy reading 
the ‘‘funnies,’’ ‘‘children’s pages,’’ and 
juvenile literature. They read for pleas- 
ure and they also, at times and places, 
read for information and direction. But— 
what a struggle most of these little chil- 
dren have had in acquiring the ability to 
read. They have experienced real difficul- 
ties. 

Here, then, is our problem: 

How can we teachers help our pupils to 
really read and do so with comparatively 
little effort? How may we in school, both 
teachers and pupils, be exceedingly simple 
in the early phases of reading, and yet 
be even more effective than usual in this 
early reading? Here is a vital problem for 
supervisors. 

We might proceed without taking cog- 
nizance of eurrent practices. But prob- 
ably, a brief review of portions of the 
current methods we wish to improve upon 
would help us in making that improve- 
ment. It is not in the interests of criti- 
eism as such, nor for the purpose of ex- 
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posing possible weaknesses of conventional 
practices, that this brief review is made. 
On the other hand, I feel that there has 
been serious lack of sympathetic concern 
over the struggles of little pupils in their 
initial steps in reading. Humane treat- 
ment of ‘‘animals’’—beautiful human ani- 
mals these children are—calls for improve- 
ment in initial reading. And further, first 
grade teachers’ efforts are taxed beyond 
all reason in their earnest striving to help 
little people read and to overcome wholly 
unnecessary difficulties. My view-point 
here is not to relieve teachers of work, but~ 
rather to make more economical the efforts 
rendered. 

The idea in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’’ is applicable. Where the 
procedure in reading might be so simple 
and effective, why make so much fuss 
over it. Let us consider some of the fuss 
being made in our conventional schools. 

In 1925 the National Committee on 
Reading made its voluminous report.! Fif- 
teen types of deficiencies are listed. If one 
counts the subdivision details one finds 
seventy defects in children’s reading. This 
tabular analysis is made as a basis for 
suggesting remedial work, calculated to 
overcome these defects. Some readers of 
this analysis will be impressed with the 
acumen of certain reading experts in their 
diagnosis of many pupils vainly trving to 
read, and be impressed also with the idea 
that such a full diagnosis readily paves 
the way for making defective readers over 
into efficient readers. 

I, myself, am impressed with the tragedy 
of it all. Look through this tabular anal- 
ysis and one sees throughout a diagnosis 


-fourth yearbook, National Society for the 
ducation. 
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of pupil reaction, but scarcely a hint at 
the nature of the reading material in rela- 
tion to a genuinely felt need on the part 
of the pupil. The ‘‘Remedial Sugges- 
tions’’ are essentially schemes for adjust- 
ing the child to the reading procedure, 
rather than finding story materials fit for 
the child under given conditions. Theo- 
retically, much emphasis is given to ‘‘Fit- 
ting the School to the Child;’” practi- 
cally, the child is subjected to remedial 
treatment. This is the tragedy. 

In 1925 Professor Gray made an excel- 
lent educational contribution, ‘‘Summary 
of Investigations Relating to Reading ,’” 
and each year since then he prepares a 
supplement. These summaries indicate the 
enormous amount of study now current on 
methods of the reading process. New 
methods challenge older ones. There is a 
fetish for going one better—to out-Herod 
Herod. We have had the simply defined 
methods: alphabet, word, phrase, sentence ; 
and those less clearly differentiated: pho- 
netic, phonic, ‘‘Dale phonic,’’ ‘‘Look and 
Say,’’ incidental, intrinsic, rational. (I 
have yet to discover any innovator suffi- 
ciently daring to name his method ‘‘irra- 
tional.’’ There is still room for improve- 
ment on methods already tried.) Pupils 
have been subjected to a variety of tests 
for the purpose of enabling the investiga- 
tor to discover the relative efficiency of 


‘the various methods. A goodly number 


of experiments have been carried on to de- 
termine the merits of these various meth- 
ods. One of these experiments was a study 
of the Detroit practice tests versus ‘‘ An- 
other Method’’ of teaching beginning 
reading.‘ Professor Gray concludes that all 
these various studies ‘‘do not supply con- 
clusive evidence of the relative merits of 
different methods of teaching beginning 
reading.’”® 

Again I am impressed with the tragedy 
of it all. Not with Professor Gray’s con- 


£The titie of an excellent book by Irwin and Marks, 
but the authors might have made more of their well 
chosen theme, 

* Supplementary Educational Monographs, University 
of Chicago. 
4 Jr. Ed. Res. 7: 213-229 (1923). 


5 Summary of Investigations as to Reading, 63. 


tribution—he has done the work of an 
excellent photographer in presenting pic- 
tures of current practices and struggles 
in this reading dilemma. The tragedy is 
that the child in his reading is grossly 
neglected. These students of the reading 
process seem concerned, primarily, with 


the problem of method for the teacher: 
by what schemes and tricks can she in- 


duce Tom, Dick and Harry to react in 
specified form to given reading conditions, 


The child is made a Procrustean subject. 


He is adroitly made to fit the standard- 


ized reading texts, to measure up to re-— 
quired speed and accuracy. This eternal — 


stress and strain upon these little people 
is, it must be admitted, met by a spirit in 
them more beautiful than could be ex- 
pected. They tolerate it all pleasantly. 


But the sympathetic critic must take into | 
account the economies of their efforts. One | 


must ask: What might be accomplished 
by that same effort? 

The difficulties experienced by teachers 
must be considered, as well as the trials 
of the pupils. In 1925 the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research in the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois issued 
a bulletin® giving a diagnosis of the diffi- 
culties met by teachers of reading and 
giving suggestions for overcoming those 
difficulties. Twenty-six difficulties are pre- 
sented and for each one a corrective is 
suggested. Number 8 is representative: 
‘*How to create and maintain an interest 
in phonies?’’ A portion of the corrective 
is the following: ‘‘In teaching phonics 
the following suggestions should be kept 
in mind: 

1. Have the child’s undivided attention. 

2. Present the symbol, that is, a picture 

of the sound at the same time the 

sound is given. 

. Perform actions, when symbol is 
shown, to fix the sound in mind. 

. Play games to stimulate the interest 
of the children. 

. Do individual work entirely. 

. Insist upon the proper position of 
the organs of speech. 


—_ 


a or 


* Under the authorship of Ruth Streitz. 
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7. Work for speed but not at the ex- 

pense of accuracy. 

8. Put as much spirit into the phonetic 

' exercises as in the reading lesson.” 

It is positively tiring to try to visualize 
a teacher struggling to overcome .these 
twenty-six difficulties. Fortunately, many 
teachers are blissfully ignorant of the ex- 
istence of these troubles. But the peda- 
gogical photographer does record such 
difficulties as pictures of what actually 
goes on. 

Once more, a tragedy! Here the pathetic 
situation is that the passionately earnest 
teacher is expending so much energy, with 
the very best of intentions, and accom-” 
plishing, relatively, so little. Her efforts 
are uneconomically directed. The tragedy 
will continue until we make more funda- 
mental changes in this reading exercise. 

Before giving further details in the 
difficulties experienced by little pupils in 
learning to read, let me call attention to 
three phases of this early reading appar- 
ently assumed by our school teachers and 
officials as unquestionably essential. First, 
the conventional textbooks in reading. The 
fact that our schools use so many dif- 
ferent texts and the further fact that the 
market is supplying so many new texts, 
are evidence that no one is a panacea for 
the difficulties of reading. Further, all 
about us we note an increasing emphasis 
upon a rather modern objective in read- 
ing, viz.: to get the thought from the 
printed page, that is, to enjoy the story. 
But when we frenkly consider how chil- 
dren in their own homes acquire the en- 
joyment of stories, and how the public 
library is used for enjoyment to the 
reader, we must, if consistent, recognize 
that the primary objective in the use of 
the text in reading is mass education in 
the technique of reading. This exercise in 
technique is a stumbling block for these 
naive children who normally enjoy suit- 
able stories and crave a more extensive 
supply. It is readily recognized that the 
‘supplementary readers’’ and the mis- 
eellaneous story books variously supplied 
are contributing some relief. But the 


traditional confidence in the text as essen- 
tial is little disturbed. 

Second, reading periods scheduled in 
the daily program. In many schools as 
many as four periods daily of from ten 
to thirty minutes each are scheduled for 
first grade pupils, in addition to ‘‘busy 
work’’ supplementary to the ‘‘recitation.’’ 
This schedule is apparently on the assump- 
tion that there is very little school work 
possible until pupils have learned to read. 
Therefore, devote extra time and energy 
to reading at the very outset—to prepare 
to do other school work. One is reminded 
of ‘‘Emy Lou, laboriously copying dig- 
its ——.’’ What is it all about? The regu- 
larity of these many short reading periods 
is clearly not consistent with that very 
worthy objective of reading—enjoyment 
of the story. ‘‘Learn to read’’ is obviously 
the objective. A real difficulty is far more 
keenly sensed by these little pupils than 
their docility and respect for their ‘‘dear 
teacher’’ would permit them to express. 

Third, motivation, methods, devices. The 
situations presented in the two preceding 
paragraphs together present, logically, a 
third situation so artificial as to virtually 
require ‘‘extraneous motivation.’’* These 
outside motives, these captivating methods, 
these spectacular devices ingeniously con- 
structed as an effective appeal to pupils, 
are all due to a real difficulty experienced 
by these little learners: the reading ex- 
ercise as a technique in learning to read. 
The mother at home needs no device to 
appeal to her child of four; she selects a 
fairy story that is appropriate. The good 
children’s librarian uses no methods to 
attract; she studies her would-be readers 
and provides books that carry their own 
appeal. The primary teacher shows won- 
derful ingenuity in devising methods and 
motivation. These appeal to pupils. The 
difficulties of reading are but little lessened. 

Thus tradition supplies us with stand- 
ardized texts—too little with story books; 
with scheduled reading periods—too little 


with leisure story hours for social enjoy- 


"See excellent chapter with this title in Finney, R. 
L. A Sociological Philosophy of Education, 360-384. 
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ment; with extraneous motivation—too 
little with a perfectly genuine appeal. 

The three difficulties discussed above are 
general in nature. There are other serious 
difficulties experienced by the beginner 
in reading, found in certain minute de- 
tails. These details are matters of 
great importance to some writers on the 
problems of reading. Whole books are 
written.* Such studies are welcome, to the 
extent that they are scientific investiga- 
tions or professionally critical interpreta- 
tions. However, I am much afraid that 
in too many such cases the authors are 
negligent of the boys and girls in their 
reading, while primarily concerned with 
objective data in the reading process. My 
long experience in elementary school work 
and my continued close observation of 
teachers and pupils struggling over the 
task of learning to read lead me to believe 
that most of these difficulties might be 
avoided. I am not opposed to hard work 
by teachers or pupils. I do protest against 
the expenditure of time and energy need- 
lessly. If our little pupils can attain a 
proficiency in reading at least equal to 
the convetnional standard and avoid the 
usual difficulties, it would surely be to 
their advantage. 

Let us examine some of. the more com- 
mon difficulties. 
_ Turn to the course of study in reading 
in one of our cities known for its schools 
and its superintendent. One of several 
objectives for reading is: ‘‘ Ability to in- 
dependently recognize simple, unfamiliar 
words.’’ This is repeated for grades one, 
two and three. This repetition implies (1) 
that the ability is not acquired in grade 
one, and must therefore be continued as 
an objective in the two grades following; 
(2) that ability acquired in grade one 
does not carry over sufficiently to fune- 
tion in later grades; (3) that the degree 
of ability acquired in the first grades is 
not of the standard required in later 
grades, and must therefore continue as an 


SGates, A. I. New Methods in Primary Reading 
(1928). Anderson, C. S., and Davidson, I. Reading 
Objectives (1925). 
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objective. And, of course, it may be said . 


always ahead is positively discouraging to 


that ‘‘simple, unfamiliar words’’ are with- 
out limit in number; there are more and 
more to recognize in each succeeding 
grade. This blind alley of difficulties 


these little pupils. 


The independent recognition of words 


suggests to most teachers a resort to the 
phonetic method.® 
clares that ‘‘a decade or two ago, phonetie 
training often claimed a major portion of 
the time and emphasis during the first 
two years of school.’’ The implication is 
that less time and emphasis is being given 
at present. It may contribute to this good 


tendency if we stress some of the diffi- 


culties encountered. 
Turn to the story, Three Billy-Goats 
Gruff. Note these groups of words: 


. Say, grass, larger, what 

. the, fresh 

. eating, hear, sweet, heard 
. I, middle-sized, trip 
going, something, to, got 
. would, you, out, soon 

. Gruff, grew, soon, do 


The keynote of the phonetic method is 


AAT w De 


the emphasis upon minute elements in © 


words. Parts of the word are to be espe- 
cially noticed. Accept, for the moment, 
that such analysis is without serious diffi- 
culty to the beginner. 
singles out the vowels, really serious diffi- 
culties confront him.., In the first group 


of words above, he is troubled with four 


sounds for the one letter ‘‘a.’’ If ‘‘the’’ 
is pronounced thé, then ‘‘fresh’’ should 
be sounded frésh. If ‘‘I’’ is pronounced 


i, then ‘‘trip’’ should be trip. And the 


little word ‘‘to;’’ why say it as too? (See 
dictionary.) But how does one get a u 
sound out of two o’s? ‘‘The’’ is pro- 
nounced with long sound of e; so, as with 
double-o in too, the child may well expect 
some peculiar sound for the double-e in 


‘‘sweet.’’ But not so. These are difficulties | 


for the beginner in reading; and serious 


"See A. I. Gates, New Methods in Primary Reading. 
Footnote, page 33. 


Professor Gates de-— 
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difficulties, if one may judge by the 
amount of emphasis given in so many of 
our courses of study. Witness, for ex- 
ample, the monograph, ‘‘Reading in the 
St. Cloud (Minnesota) Publie Schools’’ 
(1924). Here are pages of details on 
‘“‘Phonie Outline-Method.’’ I am not ques- 
tioning that pupils do learn to read by 
this method. I wish to insist that teachers 
and pupils spend time and energy need- 
lessly on the many details involved. 

One of the most progressive and admi- 
rable courses of study I have discovered is 
one prefaced by Superintendent H. F. 
Srygley and Assistant-Superintendent Mil- 
dred English, of the publie schools of 
Raleigh, North Carolina. This is primarily 
an ‘Activity Curriculum.’’ But as an 
evidence of the persistency of the phonic 
method, note the statement: ‘‘Phonics 


should be a means to an end. The child. 


should be helped through the use of 
phonics whenever the need arises. It is 
unwise, however, to give work in phonics 
until the children have a clear idea of the 
use of printed words and sentences. They 
should develop some skill in getting the 
thought from reading material on black- 
board, chart, cards, and easy reading 
books, before any effort is made to attract 
attention to smaller units.’"° Here is, I 
dare say, an example of leadership in the 
use of phonics—a postponement of atten- 
tion to phonies and even much less atten- 
tion. The Raleigh superintendents call 
for the ‘‘use of phonies whenever the need 
arises.”’ Does such need arise until the 
reader is able to use the pronunciation 
key in the dictionary and then the diffi- 
culty is avoided. 

Professor Gates rather gently condemns 
the phonetic method on five counts: 1. 


“Knowledge of a number of phonetic’ 


elements;’’ 2. ‘‘Ready recognition of 
words ;’’ 3. ‘‘ Accurate pronunciation ;’’ 4. 
‘‘The habit of seeing a word as a unit of 
known parts;’’ 5. ‘‘The use of these ele- 
ments in actual reading situations.’’ That 
is, these desirable acquirements are not 





Curriculum Bulletin Number 3, pp. 10-11. 


dependent upon the ability to detect the 
phonetic elements. And he adds ‘‘On the 
whole, it seems to be wasteful of time and 
effort ——.’’!! 

A second difficulty, closely allied to that 
of the phonic elements, is experienced in 


noting the minute differences between . 


some words. For example, house and 
horse, there and where, hear and here. 
To distinguish these words as in flash- 


card exercises requires an identification of 


individual letters: u and:r, t and w, a 
and e. For the beginner, this recognition 


is a real difficulty. When such words ap-. 
pear in context the difficulty is lessened, 


more so if the word is not initial in the 
sentence. The meaning allows the reader 
to avoid noticing the particular letter that 
otherwise causes difficulty. 

These two details of difficulty, phonetic 
elements and individual letters, remind 
one of what must have been the difficulties 
of those earlier pupils who used the New 
England Primer. 
found : 


‘*Easy Syllables for Children’’ 
Ab eb ib - ob ub 


ae ec ie oc ue 
ad ed id od ud 
ete. 
also 
Ba be bi bo bu 
ca ce ci co cu 
da de di . do du 
ete. 


Here the emphasis is clearly upon the 
elements in detail, not in the least upon 
meanings. I feel sure those little colonial 
pupils experienced real difficulty, though 
in their docility they were less conscious 
of such difficulties than are our modern 
pupils. 

A third difficulty is readily recognized 
in the so-called ‘‘Look and say’’ method. 
This is essentially the flash-card, or mo- 
mentary exposure method. This may be 
considered as the modern version of the 
antiquated ‘‘word method.’’ Formerly, 
in this method as a great advancement 


New Methods of Primary Reading, pp. 97-101. 
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over the alphabet method, the individual 
word was the unit for reading. Whatever 
be the time or energy needed, the pupil 
must acquire mastery of the recognition 
of words as they may be presented, indi- 
vidually. Much repetition and drill was 
in place. The present flash-card method 
differs essentially only in the time of ex- 
posure. A variety of schemes are used by 


teachers to quicken the reaction time on 


the part of the pupils. For example: the 
flash-card is exposed to view; eleven voices 
reply, prompted by the spirit of competi- 
tion; the teacher, with utmost confidence 
in her own ability to distinguish these 
little voices, assigns to one the first place 
and continues the competition with the 
next flash-card. 

The presence of these flash-cards in 
practically every primary school one vis- 
its; the extensive advertisement of these 
ecards by publishers; the very general 
favor expressed by writers on methods of 
teaching reading; all testify to the popu- 
larity of this method—with the teachers. 
And with the pupils? If one allows his 
judgment to be influenced by the concen- 
tration of attention, by the readiness of 
response, by the happy facial expression 
of the majority of the pupils before whom 
these flash-cards are exposed, the answer 
usually is that the method is popular with 
pupils also. But I am convinced that such 
an observer is not conversant with condi- 
tions. He is not distinguishing between 
recognizing words, as an erroneously as- 
sumed factor in ready reading, and enjoy- 
ing the social competition with classmates. 
These pupils are not primarily concerned 
with ‘‘reading’’ by this quick exposure 
method. Their concern is in being first— 
or in the foreground—of their competitors. 
This attempt to excel is usually regarded 
as an instinctive reaction. 

A modification of this flash-card is the 
card on one side of which is a picture, 
and on the other the printed word naming 
the picture. Another modification provides 
several words on the picture side, only 
one of which is intended as a suitable 
name. The pupil is called upon to indi- 


cate this one. Children enjoy pictures 
instinctively. So also the placing of round 
and square pins in round and square holes, 
These picture cards are a sort of matching 
exercise. 


But these exercises have led pupils 


away from the real act of reading, to 
certain instinctive reactions wholly for- 
eign to reading as such. In the activities 
the children experience no difficulties. But 
difficulties arise when they are called upon 
to read. Word recognition in isolation is 
one thing. An ‘‘eye-ful’’ phrase with 


more complex and extended meaning is 


quite another. There is, I believe, no con- 
clusive evidence that there is sufficient 
transfer of training from the flash-card 
exercise to context reading to warrant the 
use of this method. 

These three difficulties—the inconsisten- 
cies in phoneties, the detection of single- 
letter differences, the transfer from the 
isolated flash-card to the groups of words 
in context—are leading representatives of 
many other minor difficulties, more readily 
sensed by pupils in silence than their 
teachers are disposed to acknowledge. 

The practical teacher proceeds, without 
any definite acknowledgment of these 
difficulties but with a resolve to leave no 
stone unturned, to use all sorts of devices 
that may contribute to helping her little 
pupils to ‘“‘learn to read.’’ For learn to 
read they must. They must meet given 
standards of speed in word recognition; 
they must cover certain lines of context in 
standard time. The combination of devices 
used might be called the ‘‘eclectic’’ meth- 
od, though I have never seen the term so 
used. Professor Gates has used the term 
‘‘intrinsic method.’’ Space does not per- 
mit an adequate review of this new (?) 
method.’* <A variety of exercises are de- 
vised for developing effective word per- 
ception and for phrase and sentence com- 
prehension. For example: 

1. True and false statements according 
to picture content. 


“Those interested should examine his book, ‘New 
Methods in Primary Reading.” 
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2. True and false statements according 
to a text. 

3. True and false statements according 
to common sense. 

It may be said parenthetically that 
while the pupil is expected to indicate 
that the statements are either true or 
false, in many cases the thinking pupil 
would say: ‘‘That depends.’’ 

‘*A boy is bigger than a bird.’’ 

‘*A bug is bigger than a bud.”’ 

Obviously the intention here is to insist 
upon the reader distinguishing ‘‘boy’’ and 
‘‘bird,’’ and ‘‘bug’’ and ‘‘bud.’’ Com- 
paring sizes is a means to an end, i. e., 
reading these words. The bright pupil 
will refuse to assign ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’ 
to either statement but say: That depends 
upon the sizes of the boy and the bird. 
Labeling such statements is a serious diffi- 
culty in learning to read—and quite for- 
eign to it in its initial stages. 

4. Completion exercises, e. g., ‘‘ Yester- 
day a boy a box.’’ What pos- 
sibilities of completion! And the pupil 
says within himself: Why do they make 
me guess when I am supposed to read? 

5. ‘‘As a guide in selecting words to 
accompany new ones to be introduced, the 
following rule is nearly fool-proof: Re- 
quire the pupil to distinguish each new 


word from the most similar words already 
used.’8 Consider the difficulties the pupil 
must experience in following this ‘‘fool- 
proof’’ rule. 

This list of five ‘‘intrinsic devices’’ is 
readily increased to five hundred such if 
teachers and educators turn their in- 
genuity in that direction. But I must 
protest that, in the interests of innocent 
child life and of economical child develop- 
ment, such devices for the teaching of 
reading are the results of a failure to 
understand and appreciate the real ob- 
jectives of reading in child life. First 
things first! This too many teachers and 
writers on reading have neglected. Nor- 
mally, children enjoy good wholesome 
stories. Such is their right. Normally, 
they, as children, are not concerned with 
the technique of reading secured through 
devices intrinsic or extrinsic: To impose 
upon them thus is an infringement upon 
their rights. 

It is indicated elsewhere’ how children 
may acquire ability to read equal to or 
above conventional standards and yet 
avoid the difficulties they experience in 
learning to read under our conventional 
methods. 


13] bid, p. 177. 
“4Meriam, J. L. Avoiding Difficulties in Learning to 
Read. Educational Method 9:413-419 (April, 1930). 


"Twas yesterday I walked beneath the trees; 
To-day I tread the city’s stony ways; 
And still the spell that o’er my spirit came 
Turns harshest sounds to shy bird eestasies, 


Pours scent of pine through murky chimney haze, 
And gives each careworn face a woodland frame. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD, from ‘‘In the Crowd.’’ 
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Techniques for Studying Teaching Problems 


WINIFRED E. BAIN 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City 


HANGE is apparent in the modern 

conception of teaching problems. 

What children learn and the con- 
ditions under which learning takes place 
are deemed far more important than beau- 
tifully made trinkets and meticulous pa- 
pers which children formerly took home 
each day to exhibit to expectant parents 
who were unsuspecting of the real merits 
of the process by which these were pro- 
duced. A contrast between emphasis on 
external end products and the scientific 
study of significant bases for teaching is 
illustrated below. 

Daily for four years in my early teach- 
ing experience I took a trolley car to 
school. Each morning one of my fellow 
teachers made the rounds of the car ask- 
ing each kindergartner, ‘‘What are you 
going to do for table work?’’ By the time 
she reached her destination she usually 
had a variety of suggestions from which 
she made a selection of activities for the 
day in the light of the ease with which 
materials necessary for the hand work of 
the children could be secured. In these 
days planning was easy. One had only 
to think up something clever for children 
to make, prepare the materials with a 
pattern, conduct a circle talk on the topic 
to be illustrated by this hand work, play 
a game which had a theme song on the 
topic in hand or an old folk game with 
words changed so that they would fit the 
immediate occasion, tell a story and sing 
a song with or without dramatic illustra- 
tion but in any case bearing on the gen- 
eral topic of the day. Then if one had an 
engaging personality and _ considerable 
vitality one could execute this program 
in such a way as to present a delightful 
picture of happy and contented children. 
My own problems were further simplified 
by the fact that I had a black book which 
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contained a collection of daily programs 
of work from a ‘‘model school.’’ This one 


bit of equipment gave me the reputation | 
among my fellows of being a good teacher, | 
for when the inquiring reporter plied her 


daily question ‘‘What are you going to 
do for table work?’’ I always had a 
ready formula from the black book. 

In modern teaching there is a conspie- 
uous lack of formulae. Alas, there is no 
one key question the answer to which will 
unlock the day in the up-to-date school 


room. What are the developmental levels 
of the children in the group? What ex-— 


perier.ces have they had on which one can 
build? What are their interests to. which 
appeal may be made? What individual 
differences are there to be met? How 
can experiences be extended? What ma- 


terials give the best avenue for expres-— 


sion? How can guidance be given which 
will insure optimum growth? What man- 
ner of learnings are likely to ensue from 
this or that procedure? How valuable 
are these learnings in the light of our 
changing social order? No formula will 
answer such questions as these. Teachers 
today must be thinking individuals armed 
with techniques for studying their prob- 


lems and materials and skills for solving — 


them. 

Acting upon the theory that objective 
studies of children and teaching will give 
prospective teachers a wholesome attitude 
toward the scientific approach to profes- 
sional problems, investigations of this 


character have been incorporated into the — 


course for training nursery school, kin- 


dergarten, and first grade teachers at 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
The students making such studies have 
had a background of professional educa- 


tion but until undertaking this work have 


had little or no experience in the use of 
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any objective techniques for studying the 
problems involved in teaching. 

The experimentation of several groups 
during the past year and a half has cov- 
ered a variety of problems and has in- 
volved the use of various techniques. All 
of these have been adapted to the natural, 
every day school situations in nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first grade. All 
have involved objective recording of what 
happened in the school room relative to 
a specific problem chosen for investigation. 
In some instances the studies have been 
concerned with indications of children’s 
developmental levels such as records of 
the vocabularies of a group of four year 
olds, records of the spontaneous musical 
expression of this same group, and a study 
of their free organization of group play. 
In other cases records have covered chil- 
dren’s reactions to specific experiences, 
content or situations. Typical of these 
were studies of children’s laughter and 
verbal reactions to certain stories read 
and told and a study of practice which a 
group of first grade children had in word 
recognition through experience reading. 
Again teaching techniques in the guidance 
of children have been included in a num- 
ber of studies. In one case a comparison 
was made of the use of eight techniques 
by teachers of two, four, and six year old 
children. In two others, phases of chil- 
dren’s social behavior and related teacher 
guidance were studied. One of these, a 
study of children’s unwillingness to share 
will be cited as illustrative. Inference as 
to its value will be drawn as typical of 
such exercises for prospective teachers. 

The original purpose of the five stu- 
dents! who made this study was to gain 
evidence of the levels of social adjustment 
of certain groups of children who were 
two, four and six years of age. They 
wished also to discover what techniques of 
guidance were used by teachers in bring- 
ing about social adjustment and with what 
results. Since social adjustment involves 


2 This study was made by Frances Brown, Gertrude 
Brownell, Elizabeth Devine, Margaret Hay, and Mar- 
garet Rigler. 


a multitude of factors no one study could 
compass them. Consequently one phase 
of non cooperative behavior was chosen, 
namely unwillingness to share with others, 
materials and other things necessary for 
codperative group living. 

Preliminary observation revealed that 
sharing the following items caused friction 
in the play of children of the age levels 
chosen: Toys such as airplanes, cups, 
blocks, dolls and the like; Apparatus such 
as slides, swings, steps, ladders and the 
like; Raw materials which included such 
things as wood, paper, glue, and paints; 
Play which included incidents in which 
children mingled together socially ; Friends 
in situations where one child attempted to 
take another from the group or to sub- 
stitute himself as ‘‘chum’’ in the place 
of the one with whom his friend was al- 
ready playing. 

It was found that the tiny tots behaved 
variously when they attempted to share 
any of these things and that the responses 
from those approached in the matter were 
manifold. After careful observation of 
typical situations a check list was made of 
the factors ordinarily present in the in- 
itiation of such incidents and the responses 
to them. What the teacher did in each 
ease was also included in the list. All of 
these items were defined so that there 
might be uniformity in understanding 
among the five recorders. A system of 
checking was also devised so that the story 
of each incident might be recorded with 
a minimum amount of writing and a max- 
imum of objectivity. 

A sample check list condensed for con- 
venience is included here. On the left 
side of the page is listed the items which 
indicate the behavior of the children. The 
section at the top of the page contains the 
record of behavior of the children who 
initiated the activity, the middle section 
the reactions of those who received the 
proposal of sharing and the last section 
the techniques of the teacher in dealing 
with the situation. One incident is re- 
corded in each column at the top of which 
is the name of the thing which the initiator 
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CONDENSED CHECK SHEET FOR RECORDING 
CHILDREN’S UNWILLINGNESS TO SHARE 


Toys, Friends, Apparatus, Materials, Play. 


4 year level 
STIMULUS 


Verbal Reaction 
Compliance 


Request 
Statement 


Physical Reaction 
Snatch 


Pull 
Push 
Throw 


RESPONSE 
Verbal Reaction 
Refusal 


Compromise 


Statement 
Divert attention 


- Physical Reaction 
Pull 


Do nothing 


TEACHER TECHNIQUE 





Command 
Suggest 
Divert attention 


desired to share. 


each column indicate the order in which 
each act in the incident occurred. The 
name of each child involved is written 
above the serial number of the act. Names 
of objects, serial numbers and names of 
children were written into the record when 
the incident occurred. 





block 


Mary 
5 
Mary 
1 
Mary 
3 


Louise 
2-4 





Dec. 2, 1930 
xylophone doll 
Louise 
3 
Teddy 
1 
Louise 
1 
Teddy 
3 
Donald 
2 
Donald 
4 
Dorothy 
2 
Dorothy 
2 
5 


The serial numbers in 








The sample record may be read in this 
way: 





Recorder, M. L. H. 


xylophone 


Mary 


Mary 


Louise 
2 
Louise 
4 





dish 


Dickie 


Dickie 


In Column One it appears that 


Mary (1) requested a block from 
Louise (2) who made a verbal refusal. 
Mary (3) then made a counter state- 
ment whereupon Louise (4) again re- 
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fused and Mary (4) complied thus set- 

tling the controversy. 

Column Two shows that 

Louise (1) tried to pull a xylophone 
from Dorothy (2) who defended her 
rights by also pulling at the toy at 
which Louise (3) made a _ statement. 

Whereupon the teacher seeing Dorothy 

(4) doing nothing further to defend her 

rights (5) diverted the attention of the 

children and the matter was settled. 

Columns 3-4 and 5 are read in the same 
way by following the several numbers up 
and down the page. 

The complete list of activities found on 
recording the behavior of children and 
teachers in this study is given below. Each 
was carefully defined and illustrated. To 
conserve space, however, only a few typi- 
eal definitions are included here as illus- 
trations. 


conductor for five days.’’ 
Charles: ‘‘ All right.’’ 
Statement—Any assertion of rights per- 
taining to the sharing of toys, friends, 
.apparatus, play or raw materials. 
Example :—Margot and Catherine were 
both playing with the life 
boat oars. Margot stood 
up and announced, ‘‘I’m 
the captain.”’ 
Divert attention—To draw off attention 
’ from one thing to another. 
Example :—Katherine was conducting a 
flash card drill. Ellen and 
Sally both won the same 
ecard. A quarrel started 
which Katherine settled by 
giving the card to Sally and 
saying to Ellen, ‘‘Ellen, 
count your cards.’’ 
Menace—To threaten by gesture or facial 


CHILDREN’s REACTIONS 


Verbal Physical 

Refusal Refusal ‘Take 
Compliance Compliance Run away 
Request Snatch Chase 

Tell teacher Pull Do nothing 
Compromise Push Compromise 
Cry Hit Shake 
Statement Throw Divert attention 
Divert attention Menace 


TEACHER TECHNIQUES 


Isolate child Command 
Remove material Suggest 
Divert attention Discuss 
Refer to rules Request 


Look with disapproval 


SAMPLES OF DEFINITIONS 
Compromise—A settlement of the difficulty 
by mutual consent. 


Example:—Jimmy: ‘‘I’m the  con- 
ductor.’’ 

Charles: ‘‘No, I’m the con- 
ductor.”’ 


Jimmy: ‘‘ Well, I’ll be the 
conductor for five days 
and then you can be the 


contortion, in order to frighten an- 
other. 

Example :—Frank, painting at the easel, 
was afraid that some chil- 
dren who were coming close 
to watch would spoil his pic- 
ture. He made faces and 
flourished his paint brush 
to ward them off. 

Does nothing—To show an attitude of in- 
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difference after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to attain some desired goal. 

Example :—Curtis took a car from Con- 

stance. Shehithim. Curtis 
kept the car and she. did 
nothing further to retrieve 
it. 

To further insure objectivity, rules for 
conducting the study were stated and 
agreed upon by the workers. 

1. Three groups of children represent- 
ing the age levels of two, four, and 
six years were selected for study. 
These groups were approximately 
the same in number ranging from 
eighteen to twenty children—Each 
of the groups had comparable equip- 
ment that is it was correspondingly 
rich in possibilities and suited to 
each specific age level. Each of the 
three groups had approximately the 
same amount of space in which to 
play. 

2. The observations covered the same 
amount of time in each group; one 
hour per day was given to recording 
in each room for eight consecutive 
days. 

3. Observations were made simultane- 
ously during the first period of the 
morning. The children in each group 
had free play at this time. 

4. In order to insure fairness to each 


situation three recorders rotated 
their observations in the _ three 
groups. 


5. A fourth observer made duplicate 
records with each of the other three 
in order to ascertain the degree of 
objectivity of the records. 


A comparison of duplicate records made 
by two observers in the same situations 
showed these to be practically identical. 
The objectivity of such records was made 
possible by the carefully made definitions 
of items checked and the rules for re- 
cording set up by the workers. Both the 
definitions and rules were derived through 
experimentation and conference to which 


all workers contributed. Constant ref- 
erence was made to the specific problem) 
chosen and defined by them. | 

Equal care was maintained in summar.' 
izing and interpreting the data obtained. 
The investigators recognized from the out. 
set that their findings were too limited in 
scope to yield a body of facts which would 
be of any significance in and of themselves’ 
yet they took the stand that if the tech- 
nique were worth developing some indica- 


tion of the types of outcomes which should | 
come from a study of this sort should be 


made. Consequently they tabulated such 
data as they had and found some results 


which altho ascertained from a limited 
amount of observation were indicative of. 


the possibilities of further work along this | 


lme. 


From the evidence at hand the greatest 
number of instances of unwillingness to 
share was found at the two year level. 
This was to be expected since two year 


olds have not had enough social experience 


with others of the age and interests similar” 


to their own to have learned the advan- 
tages of coéperative endeavor. Social ad- 
justment in the use of common equipment 


is one of the things children of this age 


need to learn. How much sharing should 
be expected of nursery school children 
we do not know. However those who work 
with children of this age should recognize 
this as one of the great problems and 


should direct their efforts toward its so-— 
Techniques should be used to aid | 


lution. 
children to learn at their own rate how to 
cooperate effectively in this way. 

The two year old children resorted to 





physical reactions for gaining a point in — 


their controversies more often than did — 


the children at either of the other two 
levels studied. Limitations of their vocab- 


ularies make it necessary for children at 


this age to resort to physical demonstra- 


tions for getting what they want. Yet — 
adults who work with young children are 
sometimes prone to see tendencies to push, ~ 


pull, and snatch as cruel and mean and to 


treat the culprits according to such an in- — 


terpretation. 
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The most common physical reaction was 
‘“‘pull’’ at all levels studied. ‘‘Push’’ 
ranked second at all levels except the two 
year where crying was second and ‘‘push”’ 
third. Apparently the two year olds were 
more given to despair over threatened 
thwarting of their desires than the older 
children. ‘‘Snatch’’ was fourth in rank 
order with the two year olds. Many four 
year olds had apparently learned the fu- 
tility of such behavior since this item 
dropped to thirteenth place in their record. 
Oddly enough however ‘‘snatch’’ held 
seventh place with the six year olds. This 
apparent inconsistency may have resulted 
from the fact, that this study was based 
on insufficient data. 

The two year olds were more likely to 
do nothing about it when they were ap- 
proached in the matter of sharing than 
the four and six year olds. In this study 
there was a total of twelve instances in 
which the two year olds evidenced passiv- 
ity whereas the four year olds showed sim- 
ilar reaction nine times and the six year 
olds only once. 

In spite of the fact that the older child- 
ren had fewer difficulties over sharing 
than the younger ones, the six year olds 
appealed more often for help from the 
teacher than did the other two groups. 
Their records showed ten instances of 
“telling teacher’’ while the four year olds 
appealed to the teacher four times and the 
two year olds only once. The fact that 
two year olds are limited in their modes 
of expression may account for this lack of 
appeal to a higher authority. Yet they 
have many non verbal means of making 
their wants known and had such been ap- 
parent they would have been included in 
the check list since it was based on care- 
ful analysis of evidence found on pre- 
liminary investigation. The two and four 
year olds in this study were more in- 
clined to combat their opponents or to do 
nothing about it while the six year olds 
combated or appealed to the teacher’s au- 
thority to settle the controversy. 

It was found that the nursery school 
teacher came into the situation as medi- 
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ator more often than did the other two. 
This is to be expected since the two year 
olds were less social than the older children 
and presented therefore more instances of 
difficulty in this respect. The nursery 
school teacher settled the difficulty thirty- 
two times or in thirty-one per cent of the 
whole number of cases where difficulty 
arose. The kindergarten teacher settled 
the matter twenty-seven times which rep- 
resented forty-seven per cent of the in- 
stances, while the first grade teacher set- 
tled four difficulties or sixteen per cent of 
the instances. In general such limited data 
as was available in this study indicates 
that while children need considerable help 
in the matter of social adjustment they 
can settle their own difficulties to a re- 
markable extent. 

The techniques most commonly used by 
each of the teachers were to suggest a dif- 
ferent plan of action than the one in use 
and to discuss both sides of the question 
helping children to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution. These were the only ones which 
were used by the first grade teacher. Oth- 
ers employed by the kindergarten teacher 
were referring to rules, removing of ma- 
terials, turning toward the children a 
significant look, commanding, and divert- 
ing the attention. The nursery school 
teacher diverted the attention of the 
children almost as frequently as she sug- 
gested what was to be done or discussed 
the matter with the children. Fourth in 
frequency was her request of certain be- 
havior, fifth a command with expectation 
of obedience, sixth isolation of a child and 
sixth removal of material. Apparently 
the phase of social adjustment under in- 
vestigation demanded considerably more 
teacher ingenuity with the younger child- 
ren in this instance. A more extensive 
study might show interesting trends in 
this direction as well as individual differ- 
ences between teachers. 

While no further results were compiled 
from the data collected in this brief inves- 
tigation it is believed that other types of 
outcomes might be shown by use of this 
technique. For instance it might be as- 
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certained whether the type of technique 
used by the teacher affected the final re- 
sponse of the children. Again the nature 
of the things children want to share at 
different age levels might be contrasted. 
For example, it is at once apparent on in- 
spection of the data that the six year olds 
were the only ones who had any desire for 
or difficulty in sharing friends. Other in- 
teresting differences in types of sharing 
might be found in a more thoroughgoing 
study. The possibility for another line of 
investigation is also obvious, that of indi- 
vidual differences in children in their de- 
sire to share toys, friends and experiences 
and their reactions to others who desire 
such cooperative action. 

This observational study of children’s 
behavior and teaching techniques has been 
reported in detail merely as an illustra- 
tion of how teachers may be trained to 
study the educational implications of 
children’s traits at various developmental 
levels in an objective way. The problems 
in present day teaching are those of an- 
alysis and interpretation rather than 
wholesale prescription. With the passage 
of patent medicine has gone also the 
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Lichtenberger, Andre. Trott and his Little 
Sister. Introduction by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. New York: The Viking Press, 1931. 
Pp. X+245. $2.50. 

Pennell and Cusack. My Work and Fun 
Book, Book Five. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 46. $.40. 

Pennell and Cusack. My Work and Fun 
Book, Book Siz. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1931. Pp. 47. $.40. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Indian Twins. 
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teacher who finds her daily dose described — 
in the teacher’s ‘‘doctor book.’’ Teaching 
analyses must include studies of children’s 
behavior at developmental levels; What 
must be provided for children in the way — 
of educative experiences, content, and ma- | 
terials? What too are children’s reactions | 
to such experiences, content, and mate- 
rials? What learnings do these reactions 
connote? Again, what techniques should 
teachers use in guiding children to the 
best possible development ? 

Techniques for making such analyses 
are various, demanding divers degrees cf 
skill and objectivity. The type reported 
here is too exacting for use of teachers 
while they are in action but probably a 
good basis for thinking in an objective 
way about practical professional prob- 
lems. When teachers can think clearly 
about the implications for procedure 
which are present in the objective evi- 
dences in children’s behavior they will no 
longer desire ready made formulae from 
fellow teachers. They will not seek ready 
made procedures in a detailed book of 
programs from a ‘‘ Model School.’’ 


Illustrated by the author. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1930. Pp. 204. $.88. 
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Bankes, Walter Joseph. Your Complete 
Life. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
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Reuter, Edward Byron and Runner, Jessie 
Ridgway. The Family. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., 1931. Pp. X+615. $2.50. 

Selbert, Mrs. Norma. Child Health. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1931. Pp. 261. 
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Nursery ScHOOLs In EprnsurG, ScorLanp 

The first nursery school under the control 
of the local educational authorities in Edin- 
burg was opened in the autumn of 1930. The 
school is housed in a delightful open air, one- 
story building set in the corner of the play- 
ground of one of the large elementary schools. 
Fifty children ean be cared for in this school. 

At about the same time two other nursery 
schools, made possible by private gifts, were 
opened in the city. Each one can accommo- 
date thirty children. 

Prestonfield is a new housing section of 
Edinburg that is peopled partly from the slum 
areas. Here the Princess Elizabeth Child Gar- 
den is located. The lower floor of the building 
is occupied by the Child Welfare Clinic, while 
the nursery school uses the upper floor and the 
baleonies. This school is supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 

(Taken from the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Correspondence.) 


KINDERGARTENS IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Miss Helen Reynolds, Director of the De- 
partment of Kindergarten and Primary Edu- 
eation in Seattle, sends the following message: 

“The kindergarten and primary teachers in 
the state of Washington have been united 
under the name of Kindergarten-Primary 
Council for about ten years, so they are very 
happy over the union of the International 
Kindergarten Union and the National Council 
of Primary Education. 

“Seattle is glad that due to the efforts of 
teachers, fathers and mothers, and to the en- 
lightened outlook of the Board vf Education, 
there is now a three year plan for the exten- 
sion of kindergarten opportunities to every 
five year old child in Seattle. In September, 
1931, fifteen new kindergartens are to be 
opened.” 

CuitpHoop Epucation Booru at THE N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 

Miss Barbara Greenwood demonstrated her 

loyalty to the Journal and to the A. C. E. by 
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assuming the entire responsibility for the 
CHILDHOOD Epvucation Booth during the Con- 
vention of the National Edueation Association 
held in Los Angeles June 27 through July 4. 
Copies of the Journal were given to interested 
people. A. C. E. publications were displayed 
and sold. The contacts made both for the Jour- 
nal and for the Asscziation have been, and will 
continue to be, far reaching and of great value. 


CuiLpHOoop EpucaTion BoorH aT THE 
W. F. E. A. ConFrERENCE 

Another friend of the Journal and of the 
Association, Miss Grace Allison, changed her 
vacation plans in order that she might direct 
the Booth for CuinpHOoop Epucation during 
the Biennial Conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations in Denver, July 
27 through August 1. Journals were given to 
delegates from many countries. Various inter- 
esting questions concerning the Journal and 
the Association were answered. The subserip- 
tions taken and the publications sold during 
this meeting were most gratifying. 

Lire MEMBERS 

Two life members have enrolled since the 
Cleveland Convention, Miss Julia Wade Ab- 
bot, Philadelphia, Pa., President of the A. 
C. E., and Miss Gail Calmerton, San Diego, 
Calif., a valued member of the National Coun- 
cil of Primary Education. 


Susscripinc-Memsers COOPERATE 
The request that subseribers who are also 
members of the A. C. E. inelude subseription 
and membership fee in one check of $3.00, 
$7.00, or $12.00 has brought prompt coopera- 
tion. Your attention to this matter is greatly 
appreciated in the Headquarters office. 


Back NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL NEEDED 


The following copies of CumpHOoop Epuca- 
TION are needed to complete volumes for bind- 
ing: November, 1924; December, 1929; Janu- 
ary, February, March, 1930. Fifteen cents 
will be paid for each number. Send to 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Editor, AuicE TEMPLE 








A contribution to the field of supervision.— 
Another worthy addition to the rapidly growing 
literature of Supervision is to be found in the 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction which is 
devoted to “The Evaluation of Supervision.”* 

The problems of the study are succinctly set 
forth as: 

(1) to outline the criteria which should be 
applied in the evaluation of supervision; (2) 
to present in simple outline the procedures 
which are essential in the scientific evaluation 
of supervision; (3) to review the literature 


dealing with evaluation .... .; (4) to 
make a tabulation of investigations conducted 
by members of this department .... . ; (5) 


to develop a checklist . . . . for self-rating. 

The first chapter repeats and redefines the 
central problem adding thereto an admirable 
discussion of certain limiting factors which 
complicate the issue. The next two chapters 
contain a valuable discussion of the procedure 
of the committee with some excellent common- 
sense distinctions between measurement and 
_evaluation. The frank and bold recognition of 
other than minutely precise types of research 
is helpful and stimulating. While there might 
be some disagreement with some of the state- 
ments, these chapters are excellent reading for 
anyone in Edueation. 

The fourth and fifth chapters either by ac- 
cident or design are an excellent supplement 
to the two chapters on evaluation in the Eighth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superinten- 
dence. It is pointed out that enough emphasis 
has been given elsewhere to the results of the 
studies of evaluation and that these chapters 
will stress chiefly the worth and operation of 
the techniques involved in evaluating super- 
vision. These two chapters are followed by 


*Fourth yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National Education 
Association. The Evaluation of Supervision. New York: 
—— of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Pp. VII + 181. 
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undertaken by people in the field. Many of 
the studies are not directly on supervision but 
upon methods of teaching and other items 
with which supervision is intimately concerned, 
From the reports there is to be seen some in- 
dication of need for greater training in re- 
search. 

The self-checking list in the seventh chap- 
ter is brief enough not to be discouraging and 
at the same time is adequately inclusive.- 
terms used are objective enough to be of real 
value to those using it. 

The ease studies of supervisory programs 
presented in the eighth chapter furnishes en- 
couraging evidence of the spread of the con- 
One only of the 
whole list shows any relics of the older meth- 
vds of organization, and this one is still an 
excellent plan. Their outstanding characteris- 


ties are careful derivation from the needs of 


the situation, wise selection of activities and 
compact organization. 

The last chapter states that only 77 out of 
1,500 members of the department responded 
to the eall for material for this yearbook, 
indicating first, perhaps, that most super- 
visors are busy with other phases of super- 
vision than evaluating their work. This is, 
perhaps, natural but points to a serious criti- 
cism of the field, namely, that a good deal of 
work must be going on for which nobody has 
any very adequate evidence of worth. The 
committee felt that perhaps even greater stress 
should be placed upon the cooperative ideals 
of the department. The last of the chapters 
is, in itself, a well written and adequate re- 
view of the yearbook, and ends with a sug- 
gestion of future research. 

W. H. Burton, 
University cf Chicago. 






the summary of projects undertaken by the 
department which is chiefly valuable in sug. 
gesting much practical research which may be 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Folk Stories and Folk Songs.—Another 
eontribution' in the field of the folk song is 
worthy of attention. Those who have studied 
the folk song as an outgrowth of the folk lore 
will be interested in the background provided 
by the stories which precede the songs. In 
all of the stories, the author “has endeavored 
to present vividly and authentically historical 
material of folk lore.” They are written to 
interest children as well as to give informa- 
tive details. 

The collection of folk songs has been chosen 
from the “folk song literature of many lands, 
offering a wide variety of moods and interests, 
but in every case they are related to some 
particular festival in which interesting folk 
customs are involved.” 

The first section of the book is devoted to 
Spring Songs of Brittany, England, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Japan and Suabia. In 
the second section we find midsummer eve 
songs from the Swiss, Breton and Portuguese 
and midsummer fairy songs from the Fin- 
nish, Norwegian and Irish. In the third 
section are Autumn songs ineluding a Hal- 


lowe’en song from the French, Harvest 
songs, Market-day songs and “Feast of 
Song” from different countries. In the last 


section are songs of Winter and here we find 
many delightful Shepherd Carols, Manger 
Carols and Yuletide songs of many nations as 
well as the Jewish Channukkah, Chinese and 
French-Canadian New Year Songs and a Rus- 
sian Carnival Song. 

Most of the songs have a medium range and 
the accompaniments are simple enough for the 
average accompanist. 

For the most part the translations are very 
singable and the characteristic feeling of the 
folk song in its original language has been 
preserved. Sixteen of the songs in the collec- 
tion have never before been translated. 

This collection of thirty-three traditional 
melodies assoviated with festivals and folk 
ways is a valuable addition to the library of 
the school and the musician. 

JESSIE CARTER, 
The University of Chicago. 


A new book on primary education.—There 
have been many recent publications which have 
dealt with one or another of the many phases 
of primary education but it is some four or 





1Susanna Myers, Folk Songs of the Four Seasons. 
New York: G. Schirmer, 1929. Pp. 69, $1.75. 
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five years since a general book, dealing with 
all aspects of the curriculum and methods, has 
made its appearance. Workers in the field 
will be interested, therefore, in examining the 
latest publication of this type which bears the 
title The Activities Curriculum in the Pri- 
mary Grades.* The author presents her ma- 
terial in three approximately equal divisions, 
supplemented by an appendix of thirty-five 


pages. 

Part one states the educational theory under- 
lying the activities curriculum. In this seetion 
are brief chapters concerning the modern 
school, its objectives, its program of activities, 
its necessary environment, ete. There is pre- 
sented here the usual contrast between the old 
school and the new with unqualified condem- 
nation of the former and great enthusiasm for 
the latter. Exactly nineteen of the 106 pages 
of this division are given to the “formal 
studies,” reading, writing, spelling and arith- 
metie and their “properly subordinated place” 
in the activities curriculum. This section in- 
cludes also a very sensible and practical chap- 
ter on discipline, a suggestive and helpful 
chapter on records, and another on relation- 
ships with parents. 

Part Two, entitled Typical Activities, con- 
tains thirty brief chapters with such chapter 
headings as: Play, Toys and Play, Creative 
Work, Hand Work, Things to Make, Excur- 
sions and Trips, Assemblies, Celebrating Holi- 
days, ete., ete. The author regards play and 
creative work as the most significant of school 
activities. The chapter on play discusses free 
play, spontaneous dramatic play, and games, 
both directed and undirected. The author, 
while realizing that creativity may enter into 
practically all activities, includes in her dis- 
cussion of creative work only those activities 
which she says “constantly stimulate creativity 
and imagination.” These activities include 
clay modeling, picture making, making pup- 
pet shows, making a movie, creative music, 
creative writing and children’s original books. 
This chapter, like others in this section, is full 
of suggestions as to ways and means of guid- 
ing children’s activities. Three rather unusual 
topies treated in Part Two are: The Idea 
Book, The First Day of School, The Last 
Week of School. 

Part Three, Typical Units of Work, pre- 


The Activities Curriculum 
Heath & Co. 


*Marion Paine Stevens. 
in the Primary Grades. Boston: D. ©. 
1931. Pp. X + 444, 
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sents in its first chapter criteria for selecting 
units, suggestions for carrying them on and 
teaching techniques, all of which one may 
readily accept. The following statement made 
in the opening paragraph, however, gives evi- 
dence of the lack of clear definition in the ter- 
minology which is being used in much of our 
present day discussion. “The term ‘units of 
work’ is variously expressed by others. Some 
of the formulations are: projects; life situa- 
tions; centers of interest; work units; activity 
units; pupil enterprises; unit experiences; the 
social group project; a central activity; a cen- 
tral theme; a unit organization; and organi- 
zation around a nucleus of child activities.” 
the body of Part Three is given over to de- 
scriptions of units of work, very similar to 
those found in modern social studies curric- 
ulums for the primary grades, together with 
a number of lesser units which might parallel 
these. 

The appendix contains a list of equipment 
for an aetivities curriculum, suggestions for 
the classroom, library, a classified bibliography 
for the teacher, and addresses of firms where 
instructional materials of all kinds may be 
secured. 

All through the volume one is conscious of 
the school subjects versus child activities con- 
troversey. After reading the book carefully 
the reviewer believes that it could be rewritten 
on the school subjects basis, preserving all the 
values that the author finds in child activities 
and ensuring a richer and more valuable body 
of teaching materials for the teachers of pri- 


_ mary children, one that would among other 


things do fuller justice to the social skills or 
“formal studies.” Whether or not this is true, 
The Activities Curriculum in the Primary 
Grades contains a great deal of helpful and 
suggestive material for the teacher in the field 
and for the prospective teacher, all of which 
is presented by the author with clearness and 
conviction. 
Auice TEMPLE. 


A book of party ideas for parents and chil- 
dren.—The content of this new book® is sug- 
gested by the gay cover and attractive picture 
on the front. It is written for both parents 
and children and has for its purpose the de- 
seriptions of simple and practical ideas for 


*Edna Sibley Tipton. Parties and Picnics fer Very 
Young People. New York: 
1931. Pp. 217. $2.00. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


‘such a program. 


children’s parties. Specific instructions are 
ineluded for planning the party, making inex. 
pensive costumes and favors, and for the en- 
tertainment of the guests. The following 
parties are some of those described: the Cin- 
derella, Party, the Hallowe’en Party, the Christ- 
mas Party, the Cireus Party, a Farmyard 
Party. 

The book probably is more useful for par- 
ents than for teachers, but even so, teachers 
who are in need of suggestions for parties may 
find some novel and helpful ideas in this book, 

Grace E. Storm, 


University of Chicago. 


Safety training in the schools—There have 
been few worthwhile books concerning safety 
instruction written for teachers, so the recent 
volume’ is a contribution to the field. The 
authors had for their aim in the preparation 
of the book, the assembling of various types 
of materials for use in teaching safety educa- 
tion. 

It is agreed that safety education is most 
effective when it is a part of the daily activi- 
ties of the school. If it is carried on as some- 
thing separate and apart from the regularly 
established school activities, it becomes formal 
and meaningless. The authors have tried to 
relate the safety activities described in the 
volume to the work of the school; they have 
attempted to show how an effective program 
of safety education may be carried out 
through safety clubs, worthwhile projects, class 
discussions, songs, games, poems and slogans. 

For the most part, the authors have sue- 
ceeded in carrying out this idea, for many of 
the activities suggested would lead to a safer 
and more intelligent conduct on the part of 
children. Some of the poems, however, might 
be criticized for their lack of literary quality. 
Then too, this question arose in the perusal 
of the volume—could not selections in reading 
have been used to advantage in carrying out 
ideas of safety? : 

The book will be read with much interest 
by those who are planning activities in safety | 
education for it contains many suggestions for 


Grace E. Storm, 
The University of Chicago. — 


1Florence Slown Hyde and Ruth Clara Slowm 
Safety Programs and Activities for the Elementary 
Grades and Junior High Schools. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1931. 
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Editor, Euua Rutu Boyce 








The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL for June reprints the essay on “What is 
the Matter with Teaching?” by Charles Milton 
Newcomb which won the Delineator’s five hun- 
dred dollar prize. Chosen from among the 
more than three thousand essays which were 
submitted in this contest, it will especially 
interest educators, because it places the blame, 
not on the school people, where they are so 
aceustomed to having it placed, but upon the 
fathers. And it is upon fathers as business 
men that its strictures are placed. To quote— 
“Taken by and large, business men in America 
are not interested in education or the educa- 
tional processes. It is largely because of this 
fact that many of the evils in the teaching 
profession have arisen.” He realizes that busi- 
ness men will indignantly deny this and that 
they will point with pride to the splendid 
building program now in process in the schools 
of our country. But he feels that the teachers 
who are to oceupy these plants are not eare- 
fully enough considered, salaries being small 
and their efforts not well enough supported. 
He says, “In the minds of most men things 
are more important than ideas. A pretentious 
high school building is an impressive, spec- 
tacular, tangible thing; the principal in charge 
of it is a comparatively unimportant person 
who deals only with ideas.” He speaks of 
the Parent-Teacher movement but says the 
name is really a misnomer and should be 
“mother-teacher associations.” To quote again, 
“This is an age of specialization. Father spe- 
cializes in getting money. Mother’s job is to 
look after the education of the children. But 
father signs the checks.” He paraphrases 
Lincoln’s comment “The country can not exist 
half slave and half free,” thus “Can we ever 
become a really great nation so long as half 
our people are without a real vital interest in 
education?” and concludes “Somebody has got 
to sell father his job as a parent.” 
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The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
in its June issue prints an article on To Mark 
or Not to Mark? by I. N. Masden of the State 
Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. This article 
is written with the thought of giving “defi- 
nite answers to the questions most frequently 
asked about school marks and marking sys- 
tems.” While there is some reference to re- 
search studies in this field, the answers are 
largely didactic, as the following statement 
would lead one to expect. “Until the existing 
educational order is replaced by another—a 
replacement which is not likely to oceur in 
the near future—the schools can not escape the 
necessity for measuring. It goes without say- 
ing that the best means available should be 
used.” Those who believe—as many do—that, 
the existing educational order is in process of 
marked change will be surprised at his con- 
fident assurance that such change is not likely. 
to occur soon. The questions asked are: 1. 
Would it not be best to abolish marking? 
2. What are the proper functions of a mark- 
ing system? 3. Should the examination given 
be of the traditional essay type or of the 
objective type, such as the true-false, the mul- 
tiple choice, or the completion tests? 4. Should 
a percentage system or a letter system of 
marks be used? 5. Should the normal curve 
be used as a basis for marking? 6. Should 
failing marks be given? 7. Should such mat- 
ters as effort and deportment be considered in 
determining the final mark? 8. Is it possible 
to develop in pupils the right attitude toward 
marks? He lists, as the useful functions of 
examinations, the following: 1. They are use- 
ful in making reports to parents; 2. They are 
useful in testing the retention and compre- 
hension of the pupil; 3. They are useful in 
determining a pupil’s achievement status; 4. 
They are useful as motivation, though he 
wishes it to be understood that he does not 
mean through fear of failure; 5. They pro- 
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vide means of diagnosing a pupil’s difficulties; 
6. They provide definite goals; 7. They may 
be used by the teacher for determining her 
own efficiency. These points are discussed at 
some length with the final conclusion “It may 
therefore be concluded that, so long as the 
teacher uses even a modicum of common sense, 
she may freely proceed to obtain reliable 
marks for the various purposes indicated in 
this article.” 

In this same issue is reprinted an article 
from the London Times Educational Supple- 
ment reporting a test of speed in manuscript 
writing. Twelve schools cooperated in the test 
with pupils ranging from nine to over sixteen 
years of age. We will quote the conclusions 
only. “In every school, at every stage, with 
one exception, this handwriting proved to be 
quicker.” A record was made of the number 
of times children had had to change their 
handwriting with this as the observed result. 
“One could just get a general impression that 
changing one’s style of handwriting several 
times did not seem to make very much dif- 
ference either to speed or quality,”—which 
removes another much used alibi for poor 
penmanship. 


MENTAL HYGIENE—the quarterly—in its 
spring issue has a number of articles of value 
to the educator. It reports a survey by Charles 
E. Benson and Louise E. Alteneder on Mental 
Hygiene in Teacher-Training Institutions in 
the United States of which we can give only 
the conclusions. To quote, “Finally, the sur- 
vey has brought out the following outstand- 
ing facts regarding mental-hygiene work in 
teacher-training institutions: 

1. Emphasis in the field of mental hygiene 
has shifted from the abnormal to the normal, 
from the problem of treatment to that of 
prevention. 

2. The individual is becoming the foeus of 
attention, and education is striving to meet 
the need of the child. 

3. The significance of case studies must lie 
in the method and attitude employed; no two 
maladjustment problems can be treated alike, 
and environmental factors must be considered 
in the light of physical, mental, and emotional 
variations. 

4. Every teacher-training institution should 
include some work in the principles of mental 
hygiene in its curriculum. 
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5. In order to keep the normal child nor 
mal, and to adjust the maladjusted child 
every teacher must apply the principles of 
mental hygiene in all her instruction and! 
school relationships, and carry on her work 
with the mental hygiene point of view.” : 

As compared with a similar survey made 
ten years ago, marked progress is reported, 
which is surely an indication of growth, for 
it is true that “Mental hygiene has given to 
child psychology and child guidance, and in- 
deed to all education, a new significance. While 
it adds a greater responsibility to the work of 
the teacher, it offers richer opportunities for 
helpfulness.” . 

Mental Factors That Affect School Abilities, 
by W. Line of the University of Toronto, de- 
velops its theme with illustrative case studies, 
Its great value to teachers would seem to be 
in the change which such procedure as it out- 
lines would bring about in the teacher’s atti- 
tude toward children’s difficulties. He believes 
that through present day educational research 
“The genetic picture of childhood is being 
made more meaningful, more complete, because 
of the growing realization that a thorough 
understanding of that picture is necessary to 
a preventive program; and the influence of 
the school on the mental growth of the child 
is the particular emphasis now being made by 
those who are endeavoring to integrate educa- 
tional research into the mental hygiene pro- 
gram.” He contrasts the question which was 
formerly asked, “How may psychology be 
applied in order that more efficient learning 
may result?” with the present question, “How | 
may our school activities best assist in foster- 
ing the mental health of the pupils?’ While 
he realizes that these questions may mean the 
same thing, he believes that the difference in 
approach is an important difference. He says, 
“The former tends to regard education in 
terms of learning, intellectually conceived; the 
latter embraces the more educational (and, 
therefore, mental hygiene) ends.” 

Dr. Smiley Blanton has an article on Stut-— 
tering in this same journal. He presents 
various points of view as to stuttering as 
they are held by different people and attempts 
to coordinate them. Different methods of treat- 
ment are then discussed and from the many he , 
“points out what seems to be an eclectic method 
that will include points from the best teachers 
everywhere.” We will quote a few of his state- 
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ments, and recommend the article itself to any 
one with a special interest in this problem. 
“That left-handedness is a primary cause in 
some cases of stuttering is admitted. Every 
child who is definitely left-handed should not 
in the school be forced to use his right hand.” 
“The strain of sitting still in school for long 
hours should be lessened by allowing the child 
to move and talk occasionally.” “It is true that 
the stutterer may need training in speech skill. 
Certainly some cases do. But this can not be 
acquired through a conscious manipulation of 
the speech organs. You can not learn to con- 
trol speech organs as you learn to control an 
arm or a leg. Speech is too automatie for 
that.” 

“We see then that stuttering is a difficult 
combination of organic and constitutional and 
functional factors that requires speech train- 
ing such as may be used for the training of 
the speech and voice of non-stutterers, and that 
requires also a definite knowledge of mental 
hygiene in order that hampering emotional 
fixations may be resolved. These emotional 
problems cannot be adequately treated by good 
will and a kind heart and inspirational talks. 
We believe that an adequate treatment of 
stuttering must combine physical hygiene, men- 
tal hygiene, and speech training in a unified 
and well-rounded manner.” 

The Mental Causes of Child Accidents, by 
Herbert J. Steck, Ph.D., of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will furnish food for thought along 
the lines of training for safety. Study shows 
that children are well informed as to risks 
and dangers. He gives several case studies to 
illustrate the point that “The child may be 
well informed regarding the danger; he may 
be generally safe in his habits; but with all 
this he gets into accidents.” And he tells us 
that “studies of accidents to children are re- 
vealing the importance of the mental condition 
of the child.” He gives the following prac- 
tical suggestions: “Perhaps we shall have 
more success with the safety teaching in our 
schools when, instead of emphasizing so much 
‘don’t do this, and don’t do that,’ we approach 
the subject by suggesting better adventures 
and more worth-while experiences for our 
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pupils.” He lists the following as possiblé 
mental conditions that may be underlying 
causes for accidents: the worried child, the 
adventuresome child, the tired child, the un- 
intelligent child, and the rebellious mind, and 
he conelndes, “It is essential that parents, 
teachers, and all others who have to do with 
the supervision of children, pay more atten- 
tion to the mental hygiene of children, so 
that preventable accidents, which cause so 
much pain and sorrow, may be eliminated.” 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES MAGAZINE for 
June prints the first of a series of articles on 
The Married Woman Teacher. This is a report 
by Supt. W. C. MeGinniss of a study made to 
find out the number and per cent of school 
systems in cities of 25,000 or more population 
in which there is a policy of not electing 
married women as public school teachers— 
aiso to find out the consensus of opinions of 
school superintendents in those cities as to 
whether this is good administrative policy and 
further the consensus of opinion as to why 
married teachers are barred. 

The foreword points out the timeliness of 
this study, since “Business depression, unem- 
ployment, and the surplus of trained teachers” 
are bringing the question to the front. The 
study was made by questionnaire and is re- 
ported in detail. A few of the facts found 
will be quoted. In 67% of the cities there is a 
definite policy of not electing married women 
as teachers; in 38% of the cities the super- 
intendents believe from experience that this 
is good administrative policy. Also—“The 
welfare of the schools is a comparatively small 
factor in the adoption of the poliey of dis- 
crimination against married women teachers; 
that the ‘larger welfare of society because of 
the surplus of teachers and the business de- 
pression’ is the largest factor; and that a 
considerable factor is ‘political pressure.’” 
Very few think that marriage tends to render 
the service of a married teacher less valuable. 
In marked contrast to the superintendents is 
the opinion of professors of education, who 
believe that such a discrimination policy is 
not good. 
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The Imagination of Little Children——There 
is probably searcely an adult who cannot re- 
member having been punished as a child for 
telling an untruth which at the time he be- 
lieved to be a truth. Moreover, there is 
searcely an adult who as a child cared to dis- 
cuss his imaginary interests with his parents 
or teachers for fear of being misunderstood. 
Studies of the achievement of many of the 
children in our schools suggest that a vivid 
imagination is often a hindrance to a child 
whoiwn the school is attempting to urge into 
its lock-step. The facts are that very little is 
known about the imaginary life of children, 
how it develops, how it differs from child to 
child, nor how it may fit into their general 
educational progress. The subject offers so 
difficult a field for scientific investigation that 
few have ventured to enter. 

One such study, however, is just offered by 
Dr. Elizabeth Andrews in The Development of 
Imagination in the Preschool Child.® 

The purpose of this investigation was to 
trace the development of imagination in the 


~pre-school child and to ascertain its relation to 


intelligence, chronological age, sex and indi- 
vidual differences. The subjects were 102 chil- 
dren of pre-school age, attending nursery 
school and kindergarten. The experiments 
were given each child individually, in one of 
the laboratory rooms adjoining the play rooms. 
The child was seated in a comfortable low 
chair facing a tachistoseope, a large box-like 
arrangement having a small opening wherein 
cards could be flashed for a brief length of 
time. On these cards were shown pictures of 
objects familiar to children, such as playthings, 
objects, persons or animals. The series of pic- 
tures ranged in completeness from full re- 
production to very schematic representation. 


*Andrews, Elizabeth Gordon. The Development of 


magination in the Pre-school Child. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa Studies in Character; Vol. 111, 
1930. pp. 64. 
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When the child was seated at the table the 
experimenter pointed out the “house” to the 
child and asked him to “watch the window,” 
After the card was flashed the child was then 


asked “What did you see?” and his responses 


were recorded verbatim. The results were 
analysed both as to the frequency with which 
the child showed evidence of imagination in 
his answers and the type of imagination thus 
shown. The test took from ten to fifteen min- 
utes to administer. Teachers’ ratings on the 
same children were also obtained. 

Among the results which the author found 
(and which she applies at present only to the 
group of children described in this study) are 
the following: 

1.—Meaningful stimuli, such as pictures of 

whole or part objects, produce responses 
which can be classified under types of 
imaginative response. 

2.—The quality score which is based on 

“types” of imagination showed a corre: 
lation with the frequency score of 87. 


3.—“Don’t know” responses decreased stead- 


ily with chronological age up to five 
years when, probably due to educational 
pressure, they increased somewhat. 
4.—“Transformation” reached its height be 
tween three and four years. 
5.—The more creative types of imaginations 
were at their height from three years, 
six months to four years, six months. 
6.—The great over-lapping in the range of 
scores for all age levels as well as the 
wide range at each level indicated that 
individual differences were more signifi- 
cant than group differences. 
7.—Very little relationship was found be 
tween intelligence and the fantastic im- 


8.—Sex differences were slight. 
9.—Children of pre-school age responded to 
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pictures of parts as if they were other 
wholes. 

The author at the conclusion of her study 
devotes a section to its implication for edu- 
cation. She states “A careful study of the 
responses given by the child, as well as an 
observational study of his attitude and be- 
havior would indicate that the child is re- 
sponding in all seriousness and with full as- 
surance that he is giving the correct answer. 
The image aroused by the stimulus would seem 
to be so vivid as to be taken for the object 
itself. It is at this age that parents and teach- 
ers should pause before condemning the fanci- 
ful stories as purposeful untruths, or by stern 
repression sealing up those avenues of expres- 
sion through which creative imagination seeks 
an outlet.” In seeking to teach the child to 
distinguish between fact and fancy may not 
such a method be devised which includes “legit- 
imate channels—in which imagination might 
move forward unfettered, such perhaps as art, 
music, literature, or even science itself’? Our 
educational procedures might refrain from de- 
stroying at its conception, “that power of the 
mind which combines the items of experience 
and from the combinations thus formed brings 
forth those new ideas which alone make 


progress possible.” 
How Do We Find Stories to Tell to Chil- 
dren? In these days there is increasing desire 
to inform the children of one country about 
the life of other countries and to create inter- 
national understandings and sympathy. One 
means of going toward this end is in the story. 
Yet neither the busy teacher nor the parent 
ean decide without aid what stories of foreign 
lands are best to be selected from the vast 
literatures of many languages. There is needed 
some guide to pick out the best. 
In a Method of Selecting Foreign Stories 
For Elementary Schools,* Mr. Shang offers 
such a guide, and it is a useful one. The 
purposes of his investigations, which resulted 
in its outcomes were: 
1—To develop a technique for the selection 
of stories from foreign countries for the 
American chiid. 

2.—To establish a method for the evaluation 
of stories translated from foreign lan- 
guages. 

3.—To establish a method for the selection 

of stories from non-Chinese languages 
for Chinese children. 
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4.—To present a group of valuable Chinese 

stories to American children. 
5.—To present a set of stories that are 
valuable to translate back into Chinese 
in order to supply suitable stories for 
Chinese children. 

6.—To present a group of Chinese stories 
in English forms to Chinese children 
studying English. 
The method used by Mr. Shang in selecting 
stories from the Chinese is applicable to the 
selection of stories from any language, and 
is to be recommended as a contrast to the 
casual method by which stories are often se- 
lected. While obviously no one teacher on 
duty could canvass the field as this author did, 
yet a group of teachers working together for 
a continuous period of time could undoubtedly 
compile a valuable collection of stories from 
any given land. The procedure of this study 
was as follows: 
1.—More than 1,000 Chinese stories, from 
ancient past to current literature, were 
collected from the original sources. 

2.—Stories which presupposed an intimate 
knowledge of the Chinese background, 
as well as those which required an adult’s 
understanding, were eliminated. 700 sto- 
ries were then left. 

3.—The stories were then analysed accord- 

ing to accepted criteria of literary ex- 
cellence, under the headings of harmony 
of thought and expression; vivid con- 
creteness of described experience, action, 
and imagery; sincerity of expression; 
organic unity, and permanence of ap- 
peal. There then remained 350 for 
further study. 

4.—Criteria of children’s interests in read- 

ing were then applied, the findings of 
seven outstanding researches in this field 
being used. A rank order of the stories 
was then arranged. 

5.—The author then translated thirty of 

these stories from among those receiving 
the highest rank. In the translating of 
these stories he received criticism from 
a small group of Chinese children, and 
from Chinese and American students and 
professors. The stories in their final re- 


*Shang, Chung I.—A Method of Selecting — 
Stories for the American Elementary by gong? Applied 
to the Evaluation of Stories Translated by the Author 

the Chinese Folk Literature. New York: Columbia 
niversity Teachers’ College Contributions to Education, 
No. 398, 1929, pp. 46. 
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vised forms are to be published by Laid- 
law Brothers. 

At first thought such a logical and systematic 
method of choosing stories for young children 
may seem so apparent as not to be noteworthy, 
yet one has only to sean the stories in a large 
number of present-day primers and readers, 
or to drop in at a story-hour period to realize 
how few of the stories on which we require our 
children to spend much time would stand up 
under such careful scrutiny of subject-matter, 
literary excellence, or form. Out of the wealth 
of material at our command we are by no means 
wont to make critical selections. 

Moreover there is an especial dearth of story 
material from the Orient. This study offers 
the only means known to the present writer 
for sensible selection. It may be that this 
group of stories may aid to bringing to the 
realization of many for the first time how rich 
a field of literature China has to offer. 


Preventing Failures in the First Grade.— 
It has been estimated that one fourth of the 
children in the first grade are repeaters. This 
estimate may be somewhat too high, yet the 
fact is indisputable that an appallingly large 
per cent of children are experiencing failure 


in their first venture away from home. Such 
failures may not only have unfortunate last- 
ing affects upon the child but cause needless 
waste of child and teacher energy. 


To prevent as many of these failures as 
possible the schools are asking for measures by 
which they may detect which beginning pupils 
‘are ready for first grade work and which are 
not, especially for the work of reading which 
is the center of the curriculum for most first 
grades. Several tests have been made to de- 
termine a child’s readiness for reading. Among 
these perhaps the best known is the Baltimore 
Reading Readiness Test (See CuiLpHOop Epv- 
caTIon for January, 1927). 


In Predicting First-Grade Reading Achieve- 
ment,* Dr. Deputy has gone a step further in 
measuring reading readiness. He has given 
tests to beginning pupils in order to predict 
which ones will do well if they are taught to 
read, and then he has tested the achievement 
of these same pupils several months later to find 


*Deputy, Erby Chester.— Predicting Firet-Grade 
Reading Achievement: A Study in Reading Readiness. 
New York:—-Columbia University Teachers’ College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 426, 1930, pp. 61. 


out whether they actually succeeded as well ¢ 
as little as he had predicted. F 
The children studied were one hundred 
three of the first grade pupils who entered ” 
publie school in New York City in Februar 
1929. } 
During the second, third, and fourth week 
the children were given four individual 
constructed for or adapted to measuring 
ing readiness. The four tests took abe 
forty-five minutes to give to each child. Dw 
ing this first month the children were alg 
given a group intelligence test—the Pintn 
Cunningham Primary Mental Test. Then afte 
the children had been in the first-grade thiy 
teen weeks they were given a group test ¢ 
reading ability. A second group test of rea 
ing ability was given during the eighteen 
week of the same semester. The results on thi 
reading readiness tests were then compare 
with those on the reading achievement tests. 
The tests which were used for detecting read 
ing readiness were constructed with a view § 
finding out whether the child had already de 
veloped certain abilities which are essential f¢ 
the mastery of reading, i. e., ability to for 
visual-visual associations, to select works, | 
form visual-auditory associations, and to com 
prehend and recall content. The scores 
each child were compared test by test, as wé 
as single test by composite whole. The score 
on these tests were also compared with th 
same children’s intelligence test scores. Nei 
the scores on the readiness tests and the inte 
ligence tests were compared with those of t 
achievement tests. It was found that the Pi 
ner-Cunningham Mental Test gave the be 
single means of predicting first-grade readim 
achievement. However the combined scores @ 
the individual tests of reading readiness ~4 
related with reading achievement practically id 
well. When a weighted score of intelligem 
test plus readiness tests was made for each el 
it was found that the correlation between read 
ness and achievement scores was .75. The auth 
conservatively states, in discussing one of I 
tables of comparative scores ... “the 
predict success in reading accurately enough 1 
be useful in work with beginning readers.” — 
Primary teachers, supervisors and trainil 
teachers will welcome this and similar inves 
gations which may offer valid tools to aid the 
in the important work of fitting each ch 
task to his abilities. 
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